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A CATHOLIC PRINCIPLE AND THE CRITICISM OF 
SOCIALISM. 


BY HUBERT HULL. 


When a Society is perishing, the wholesome advice to give to those who would restore it 
is to recall it to the principles from which itsprang. . . . The first and most fundamental 
principle, if one would undertake to alleviate the condition of ;the masses, must be the invio- 
lability of private property.— Rerum Novarum. 


me2OCIALISTS lament occasionally that the criticism 

= of their proposals is inadequate. This sounds 
paradoxical; but there is no reason why it should 

not be perfectly sincere. Socialists possess in 
freasmmaene large measure the two great conditions of suc- 
cess, faith and enthusiasm: they believe firmly that they have 
found a solution of the problem of poverty, a way out of the 
horrid economic maze; they are unweary in making this dis- 
covery known, truly apostolic in their zeal for controversy and 
discussion. They are convinced that, suitably presented to 
mankind, its truth is self-evident; that in proportion as it be- 
comes a living principle in men’s minds and enters the war- 
fare of ideas, struggles with one idea, combines with another, 
gains a fresh application from a third, is seen from new angles 
and in new lights, in a word, in proportion as it develops in 
the popular mind, its acceptance will inevitably extend. They 
are firm in their faith, and criticism they know is not the 
enemy but the servant of truth. For nations and men, for 
policies and dogmas, opposition is necessary for true growth. 
Criticism is the fire wherein falsehood is consumed, and truth 


made strong. 
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But, though this lament may be sincere, is it reasonable? 
It is not, certainly, if we measure criticism by the gallon of 
ink, or the square yard of paper. At irregular intervals, in 
papers and reviews, a large amount of space is occupied with 
the discussion of Socialism; it fills perorations with sound and 
fury, and to the politician the word “Socialism” is as great a 
godsend as Asia Minor to the traditional schoolboy. But in 
great measure the discussion is merely parthian and irritatory, 
inconsistent and vague, and where it is based on any discover- 
able philosophy, that philosophy is such that no Catholic can 
accept. The whole controversy goes on like a fight in the 
dark. If we put on one side the Catholic opposition, based as 
it is on quite definite teaching and tradition, neither inconsis- 
tent nor vague, we may agree that the Socialists’ lament is 
reasonable as well as sincere. 

There can be no question about the Catholic attitude. Its 
antagonism to Socialism is constant and recognized. 

The attempt is sometimes made to denounce this antagon- 
ism as misconceived and unfair, as based on the exaggerations 
and extravagancies of individual Socialists, and unconnected 
- with the essence of the Socialist creed. Now, it may be freely 
admitted that the Socialist idea, that by which Socialism is 
Socialism, is not of necessity bound up with anti-Catholic or 
irreligious tendencies or teaching. At the same time it is un- 
deniable that the Socialist movement is, de facto, generally irre- 
ligious and anti-Catholic, and that the Socialist idea is put 
forward as based necessarily on a theory of society and a 
philosophy equally opposed to all Christian teaching. Where 
this is the case the denunciation of Socialism as atheistic or 
immoral can hardly be considered misconceived or unfair. 

Bat Catholic antagonism to Socialism is not based merely on 
errors accidental to and separable from the essential proposition. 
On the capital question Socialism says “ Yes’; and the Church 
says ‘‘No.” With this primary divergence, this paper is con- 
cerned. Its object is to give some account of the criticism 
offered to Socialism by two of the most brilliant publicists in 
England ; both, it is asserted, ex-Socialists, both keenly demo- 
cratic, both basing their criticism on Catholic teaching and Catho- 
lic tradition. The controversy can hardly fail to be of interest 
and use to students of Socialism: Mr. Belloc’s and Mr. Chester- 
ton’s opinions are worthy of notice on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Catholic tradition and teaching are the same everywhere; the 
problems of one country are adequately understood only in the 
light of the experience of others. The principal source from 
which this sketch is drawn is a sporadic controversy in the 
New Age, the most forceful and intelligent of English Socialist 
papers, between November, 1907, and May, 1909. 

But here, even at the evident risk of making an untimely 
digression, before proceeding to the actual discussion of the 
root-principle, it is proposed to sketch, as briefly as possible, 
the outline of a novel argument elaborated by G. K. Chester- 
ton in the course of the controversy. It is not of the essence 
of the main argument, but it does bear upon it, and being 
novel is worthy of some notice. 

The peculiar evil affecting England, asserts G. K. Chester- 
ton, is that the government is oligarchical. Socialism can be 
no cure, since the probability is that a Socialist system will 
be oligarchical also. “A small, rich, and generally trusted 
class . . . are the masters of England; they will prob- 
ably be the masters of any big political reform, including 
Socialism . . . because they will be the paymasters.” * 
He sketches the probable course of the establishment of a 
Socialist state. ‘‘It will begin with sweeping and really im- 
pressive public schemes which require the handling of large 
sums of money, and the politicians will jolly well handle them. 
It will begin, let us say, with the organization of all employ- 
ment, and the politicians will pay themselves for organizing it. 
It will begin with the state-feeding of all children, and it will 
not be the children who are best fed.’ ¢ 

Now the first part of the proposition, the statement that 
the peculiar evil affecting England is government by an oli- 
garchy, is not challenged. It would be difficult to do so. 
G. K. Chesterton supports the second part, that the Socialist 
state will probably be oligarchical, by an ingenious historic 
parallel, He asserts that ever since it came into being—that 
is, ever since the destruction of Catholicism—the English oli- 
garchy.has managed to retain power by being always on the 
side of progress. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not exactly know what the 
word means—nor do they, nor does anybody. But, in a 
general way,it means this: being in sympathy with that turn 
which books and bookish people, the hypotheses of science, 

* New Age, April 29, 1909. t loid, 
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the fairly educated hopes and some of the sincere needs of 
the time, are all taking at a given moment. This is the secret 
of the English aristocracy; they always seize the fashionable 
fad and run it without being faddist. . . . It has always 
put itself at the head of every march—and made it march 
slow.” The lewd and epicurean aristocracy of the sixteenth 
century, he asserts, took up the new intellectual thing which 
was Calvinism, and with its help broke the Stuarts. In the 
nineteenth century they took up Manchester Individualism, 
and with its help crushed the Chartists. To-day they are 
“luxurious, lonely, and utterly anti-social, but they are throw- 
ing themselves into Collectivism because it is the new intel- 
lectual thing and by its help they may break all the brazen 
voices that are beginning to tell them that an ordinary Eng- 
lishman might possibly manage his own affairs.’’* 

There is the argument. The essence of the evil is the 
rule of an oligarchy. Socialism is no cure, for in a Socialist 
state the oligarchy will probably remain. 

To it there are two replies. It is objected, first, that such 
an idea is inconsistent with the actual schemes of Socialists, 
that Democracy is implicit, if not in their definitions, at least 
in their aspirations. ¢ 

G. K. Chesterton rejoins by denying that Socialists are full 
of democratic feeling. He agrees, however, that if the asser- 
tion means that the Socialist system would be called a democ- 
racy, it is probably true. But he makes a most apposite 
reminder. ‘‘ There would be no legally established oligarchy 
under Socialism. But there is no legally established oligarchy 
now. [We trust] everything to the Churchills and call it 
Democracy. Why should we not trust everything to the 
Churchills and call it Socialism?” } The appeal to the dog- 
mas of Socialist societies is beside the point. The argument 
is political, not about “perfect Socialism, but about what is 
likely to happen.” § 

The second line of reply to G. K. Chesterton’s argument 
is by a parallel drawn from the French Revolution. -Where 
“France in her need found her military commanders,” the 
Socialist state will find its industrial commanders, ‘in the 
fields, the inns, the workrooms of the people.” 

G. K. Chesterton retorts that this is no answer at all. His 


* Ibid. + lbid., March 25, 1909. t Jbid., April 15, 1909. § /6#@., April 29, 1909. 
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position is “that a very active, plausible, and intriguing group 
will increase its own power under cover of current Socialism.” 
The Socialist answer is that this will not happen, because the 
revolt of the people will sweep the oligarchy away. The whole 
point, G. K. Chesterton declares, is, which will happen first? 
‘* Which [is] the more likely picture of twelve years hence: 
that Winston Churchill will be calling himself a Socialist; or 
that Will Crooks will be wearing a sabre? The plain fact is 
that the governing class is about two hundred years nearer to 
theoretic Socialism than the people is to practical revolution. 
To get the man in the street to fight will be a very long 
business. But to get the Hon. Tom Noddy to take over (at 
an increased salary) the milk supply as well as the stamp sup- 
ply, will be one of the smoothest and most agreeable businesses 
in the world.” 

In a last word Chesterton’s opponent shifts his ground. He 
has brought forward, as an example of a change in social organi- 
zation, the French Revolution; he now declares that he speaks 
of a definite revolt of the poor against the rich, by the ballot- 
box rather than the barricade. But G. K. Chesterton’s argu- 
ment is, that at this moment the poor are supposed to be 
revolting against the rich by the ballot-box, and that the only 
result of this gradual progress towards Socialism is the strength- 
ening and extension of the power of the oligarchy. Systems 
come and systems go, but it goes on forever. His opponent 
is ready to admit the validity of this argument as against the 
form of Socialism associated with the Fabian Society and its 
principle of “permeation.” * But he proclaims a new Socialist 
party, uncompromisingly committed to opposition to all capi- 
talist government and to confiscatory taxation of the incomes 
of the rich. This surely is to give away his case. The ques- 
tion was of Socialism in England, and Socialism in England, 
so far as it exists as a political force, is Fabian Socialism. 
Revolutionary Socialism as a political factor is negligible. 

Here ends this particular argument. It must not be as- 
sumed that the Socialist movement is aristocratic in origin or 
propaganda. One would search in vain through the lists of 
Fabians for the name of a single peer. Lord Lansdowne is 
not merely an alias of George Bernard Shaw. But it is not 
an idle fear that the bitter pilgrimage towards Socialism may 

* Ibid,, May 6, 1909. 
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lead us back to the mess from which we started. The evil 
spirit we have driven out may return with seven devils worse 
than itself to its swept and garnished home. In the manner 
characteristic of its upholder the argument expresses a thought 
common to many minds, the conviction that through a series 
of experiments, imposed on the people by a handful of theorists 
and politicians, we will arrive at a state of society in which the 
present-day evil dependence of the many shall be extended to 
every quarter of human existence, and the vast majority of the 
population be the comfortable and converted servants of an 
isolated clique of highly-trained officials. Lucan supplies a 
motto for such a system: Humanum paucis vivit genus. It has 
a short name—Slavery. 

The argument stands or falls by itself; it is quite inde- 
pendent of the main position, which is the real matter of this 
paper. To come now to that main position. It has already 
been said that when all unessential extravagancies have been 
swept away, on the capital thesis Socialism says “Yes”; and 
the Church says “‘No.” The essential idea of Socialism, that 
by which it is Socialism, is the abolition of private property in 
land and the other means of production, and their transfer to 
the collective ownership of the State. “ Private property,” 
says Socialism, “‘is the disease. Here is the cure.” 

Now the Church, like Socialism, starts with the assumption 
that the present condition of things is intolerable. ‘‘No Com- 
monwealth,” said Manning in 1887, ‘‘can rest on such founda- 
tions.” Leo XIII.,in Rerum Novarum, declared that ‘‘A small 
number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teem- 
ing masses of the population a yoke little better than that of _ 
slavery itself,” and that “‘ Some remedy must be found and found 
quickly for the misery and wretchedness pressing so heavily and 
so unjustly at this moment on the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes.” These are strong words. On.- what principle, 
then, does the Church oppose this clear and definite remedy— 
Socialism—for a condition of things admittedly intolerably evil? 

It was the capital complaint urged by the late C. S. Devas 
against Socialism, that it was unhistorical. Here is the root of 
its error. We may liken, as does a recent writer in the Month, 
the Catholic Church, at the side of the sick-bed of Europe, to 
an old doctor who has known the patient from its childhood, 
with his old note-books and his medieval and pre-medieval 
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memory; the rival doctors are young and inexperienced, for 
their memory is bounded by the Revolution.* The Catholic 
principle does not grow from any new-made dogma of economic 
science; it derives its sanction from the whole Catholic tradi- 
tion of Europe, its roots are the twisted history of the happi- 
ness of men. The attitude of the Church is founded on this 
immemorial tradition. We look back along the line of years 
and pick out that principle which is the necessary condition of 
a stable and happy state of society. This necessary condition, 
this social dogma, is, to use Mr. Belloc’s words, that the senti- 
ment of property is normal and necessary to a citizen; that 
‘* private ownership is the rule and normal desire of historic 
man”; “that no family or other sub-unit of the State can live 
a tolerable life unless it is possessed in private possession of a 
minimum of the means of production.” It is a human instinct, 
a perfectly patent fact. Private ownership of land is a con- 
ception which goes back as far as there is any European his- 
tory at all. “It has informed all European law with the pro- 
tection of ownership. It has protected property even when 
such property has fallen into the hands of a tiny fraction of 
the community,” as in England to-day. To deny its existence 
is impossible. If it were said, Mr. Chesterton declares, “that 
men do not desire women I don’t know what I could reply, 
except that in that case all the men who have blown out their 
brains with pistols or written out their brains in sonnets have 
somewhat mysteriously wasted their time. So, the denial of the 
sentiment of property makes large tracts of experience dark and 
unintelligible; and that is all.”’+ 

Pope Leo XIII., whose encyclicals crystallize the tradi- 
tional Catholic view, asserts and supports by argument this hu- 
man instinct in Rerum Novarum. He declares private prop- 
erty to be a natural right, and bound up with that institution, 
the family, which is the foundation of all Catholic sociology. 
It is laid down first, that, ‘‘as the domestic household is ante- 
cedent as well in idea as in fact to the gathering of men into 
a community, the family must necessarily have rights and du- 
ties which are prior to those of the community, and founded 
more immediately in nature”;{ it is declared also that the 
; it This is the comparison made by the Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J., in the Month for April, 


t New Age, April 15, 1909. 
t Pope and People. Published by the Catholic Truth Society of England, p. 9. 
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ownership of lucrative property is one of the rights; yes, and 
the duties of a man as the head of a family. The typical 
form of wealth is no longer land, but it would be absurd to 
suppose that this human instinct, the desire to own, has con- 
fined itself to land and does not embrace other forms of 
wealth. It is particularly important in this connection to no- 
tice that Pope Leo does not speak merely of the ownership of 
land, but of “lucrative property,” as necessary for honorable 
and decent existence. 

We have, therefore, a standard by which to judge pres- 
ent conditions and proffered remedies. Present conditions are 
evil and the Socialist remedy is wrong for the same reason, 
because the sentiment of property is thwarted and destroyed. 
It is not property, “but the negation of property, that the 
Duke of Westminster should own whole streets and squares 
of London; just as it would be the negation of marriage if he 
had all living women in one great harem.”* “We are passing 
easily from oligarchical to collectivist ideas, precisely because 
they are so like each other. . . . We are only Bedouins 
pitching another camp in the same inhuman desert, having 
missed the village, which is the home of men.” fF 

To sum up, the answer of the instinct and tradition of the 
Church to Socialism is the affirmation of the need for private 
ownership which is the denial of the essence of the Socialist 
creed, 

How do Socialists meet this argument? Their answer is 
this. The existence and force of the instinct is admitted so 
far as it concerns things strictly personal to aman. Furniture, 
boats, books, pipes, and clothes, such things as these they al- 
low the instinct to cover. That is to say, they fall short of 
open folly. A communal toothbrush is madness and they avoid 
it. But further than such things, they will not admit the de- 
sire to extend. ‘“ Peasant proprietorship,” says one, “is a paper 
demand by brilliant men of letters.” This, parenthetically, is a 
doubtful compliment to the whole Irish nation, whose demand 
for peasant proprietorship is now being translated into fact. 
Widely distributed ownership of the other means of production 
is in the same position—only more so.» ‘“‘The means of pro- 
duction are engines, machines, furnaces, boilers, things with 


* G. K, Chesterton in New Age, January 4, 1908. 
t /éid., April 15, 1909. 
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wheels and cogs and gearing. And you cannot impress your 
personality on a gas engine.’’* 

Mr. Asquith, to justify a political measure, adapted a famous 
phrase of Arthur Young’s, and declared that “the magic of 
property is security.”” This phrase is applied by Socialists not 
only to land, but to the other means of production.  ‘‘ Nine- 
tenths of the desire to own the means of production is simply 
a desire for security,” security against the perils of unemploy- 
ment and old age, and this security, it is declared, divorced 
from actual ownership, would be obtained in a Socialist state. 

There is a story, that Herbert Spencer once told Huxley 
he had written a tragedy in his youth. “I know the plot,” 
said Huxley, “it was how a beautiful young theory was slain 
by a wicked little fact.’”” Now this Socialist reply is in no way 
negligible. It cannot be denied that the desire for security is 
a component of the desire to own. But it is not all. The 
plain answer to this contention—“the wicked little fact’”—is 
this: that there can be no line drawn between things strictly 
personal and land and the other means of production; that in 
truth the desire to own does embrace these things as well; that 
this desire, though it includes a desire for security, extends 
further. To consider land alone for a moment. It is impos- 
sible to deny that the desire to own, and the interest of an 
owner of land have a meaning and a force quite independently 
of any financial assistance or any material thing whatever. 
You may call it ‘‘sentiment,” or what you will; it is no met- 
aphysical fiction, it is a definite attitude of mind existing apart 
and distinct from any question of security. The recognition 
of this dim instinct leads an owner of a suburban villa to have 
a quarter of an acre of kitchen garden and grow lettuces and 
celery at double their cost from the greengrocer. It is this 
instinct again which makes so many heirs of heavily encum- 
bered estates cling to their possession, in spite of grave finan- 
cial embarrassment, and occasionally actual want, when they 
might easily sell out and invest the proceeds in enterprises of 
larger profits and quicker returns. 

There is a further thing bound up inextricably with the 
existence of private ownership of land and the other means of 
production, injured by the restriction, in danger of decay, by 
the abolition of this ownership. It also is not susceptible of 

*H., Bland, Fabian, New Age, May 9, 1908. 
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mathematical measurement, it has no specific gravity, no quota- 
tion in the Stock Exchange, and for these obvious reasons it 
is often ignored. We may call it personal dignity or personal 
honor; the idea slips through the meshes of definition, but the 
effect on it of the absolute prohibition of private ownership 
in land and the other means of production, may be well seen 
in the words of Mr. Belloc: ‘‘ Where few own, the mass who 
do not own at all are under a perpetual necessity to abase 
themselves in a number of little details. That is why indus- 
trial societies fight so badly compared with societies of peasant 
proprietors. The mass of the population gets trained to the 
sacrifice of honor; it gets used to being ordered about by the 
capitalist and partially loses its manhood. If there were but 
one capitalist, the State, this evil would certainly be exagger- 
ated. Men might be better fed, better clothed, and materially 
much happier; they might be brighter in spirits, better com- 
panions, and healthier men all. round, but they would neces- 
sarily have lost all power of expression for the sentiment known 
as personal honor; they would have one absolute master, all 
forms of personal seclusion from whom would be impossible. 

. « Those who have passed by compulsion from a higher 
to a lower standard of personal honor can testify how vital a 
point is that honor in the scheme of human happiness.” * 

But the plain fact is that in this matter those who uphold, 
and those who oppose, Socialism have come to a point where 
controversy is almost useless. There is a difference in what, 
in the discussion, is equivalent to a First Principle. On one 
side it is asserted that the sentiment of private possession, the 
desire to own, extends to land and the other means of pro- 
duction. On the other it is denied that the desire does so 
extend. There it ends. 

Socialists, however, naturally are not content to stop here. 
‘Granting for a moment,” they say, “that, theoretically, our 
scheme is vitiated because it disregards this instinct of owner- 
ship, what about yours?” 

To translate this instinct into a formal proposition, it may 
be said that the Catholic ideal is ‘‘a system in which the legal 
control of the means of production shall be as widely dis- 
tributed as possible.” Such a system, it is argued, would be 
unstable and could not endure. Parenthetically it ought to be 


* Catholic Truth Society Tract, Zxamination of Socialism, by H. Belloc, p. 13. 
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said that there is no necessity for a return to the exact me- 
dieval ideal. The principal is consistent with modern condi- 
tions of industry. The ideal is the “large industry with small 
proprietors.” Socialist criticism, so far as it is reasoned and 
not built merely on the word “inevitable,” is based on the 
effects of the different degrees of value of land and individual 
ability. 

As regards land this example is given. Suppose, the So- 
cialist critic suggests, that after a revolution in England, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, the great estates had been 
broken up and divided among the people, and that his (the 
critic’s) ancestors had obtained a market garden in the out- 
skirts of the village of Kensington, while Mr. Belloc’s had a 
farm in Sussex. He asks what would be the state of things 
now, and asserts that he, or some purchaser, would be drawing 
a handsome, unearned income from the ground rents of shops, 
while even his tenants would be making ten times as much 
as Mr. Belloc on his Sussex farm.* 

As regards the effect of differences in ability, this means 
that owing to differences of skill or strength of character, or 
luck, some would gain, others lose. There would be borrowers 
and lenders, some with money to employ others glad to sell 
the labor of their bodies for food and shelter. The combina- 
tion of these causes would create again a propertied class and 
a propertyless class; in fact, the capitalist system. 

Now, in reply, it must be urged that we are discussing a 
principle not a code of laws, that under any system there 
must always be some who either by choice or misfortune will 
stand outside the social scheme, that it is not proposed to 
attempt any universal equality or abolish the system of master 
and workman, but to ensure, as widely as may be, a minimum 
of consuming power, of freedom, of security, that the objection 
disregards the revival of a personal interest and affection for 
land which would be the result of the diffusion of its owner- 
ship, the effect of a system of co-operative organizations, and 
the probable imposition of obstacles in the way of any merely 
speculative enterprise. Above all, those who argue against the 
stability of such a social organization forget that, “‘as a matter 
of fact, in the past when property was thus well divided, it 
did not drift [into a state of congestion], but that the highly 

* New Age, April 22, 1909. 
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divided state of property was kept secure for centuries by 
public opinion, translating itself into laws and customs, by a 
method of guilds, of mutual societies, by an almost religious 
feeling of the obligation not to transgress certain limits of 
competition.” * 

This is the end of the discussion. It is worthy of notice 
by students of the phenomenon of Socialism, because it is 
honest controversy, unmixed with abuse, untainted with self- 
interest; it is especially worthy of Catholic notice, because the 
criticism of Socialism is based on the teaching of Catholic in- 
stinct and tradition. 

A note was struck by Mr. Chesterton at the very outset 
which may well be repeated here. It has a reminder which 
might well be repeated in any discussion bearing on Catholic 
social effort. He refused to “ plank down” a Utopia, because 
a Utopia is a thing uninteresting to a thinking man; ¢¢ assumes 
that all evils come from outside the citizen and none from inside 
him. “Sin maketh nations miserable.” It was the express 
declaration of Leo XIII. in the Encyclical Graves de Communi 
that the social question is not economic only but primarily 
moral and religious, to be met principally by moral and relig- 
ious forces. To forget this is to forget the one thing needful. 
For the first and greatest of the Commandments is ‘“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God”; the second, “like to the 
first,” is really its result: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ‘‘The Church, amid externals of which almost every 
feature has changed, repeats the same message that she deliv- 
ered by the voice of Paul or Chrysostom; proclaims the all- 
importance of the spiritual life of man; bids us first seek the 
Kingdom of God and His Justice, and then that all things 
else shall be added to us; stands as the peacemaker between 
warring classes, between the embittered slaves and irresponsi- 
ble masters of the Roman Empire, between the burghers and 
nobles of the Italian Republics, and then again between the 
higher burghers and humbler citizens of the Italian cities; and 
once more between employers and employed in the great in- 
dustrial centres of our own day; urging again and again, amid 
chronic back-sliding, the renovation of Society by the reign 
of Christ.” ¢ 


* Examination of Socialism. By H. Belloc. 
tC. S. Devas. Key to the World's Progress. Part II., Chap. V. 











THE YEAR'S CATHOLIC POETRY. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, 


BERHE Catholic spirit must, perforce, appeal to the 
@ poet, no matter what his creed, no matter how 
pagan he may be. It has so appealed through- 
out the history of Christian literature. In Eng- 

; == lish literature it has so appealed, despite that 
strong current of anti-Catholic feeling which Cardinal Newman 
has so clearly defined as having had its birth in the “ Refor- 
mation’’; and so it has colored and beautified our American 
literature. But American Catholic poets, or American poets 
who are Catholics, have been few. However, they are increas- 
ing in numbers, The race did not die with John Boyle 
O’Reilly—a new edition of whose poems, by the way, was pub- 
lished in 1909. The eight volumes considered in this article 
give a fair idea of what our Catholic poets have been produc- 
ing of late. 

Charles J. O’Malley, editor of Zhe New World, of Chicago, 
is a Catholic poet of high stature. It is a pity that all that 
is at hand from him for the purpose of this review is a very 
slender volume, Thistledrift, which is mostly prose, albeit it is 
exquisite and poetic prose. There are hardly a dozen poems 
in the book. But they are of a pure and lofty order. Here 
is contained that little exquisite, ‘‘ At Easter,” which has worth- 
ily been put for perpetuation into the American Book Com- 
pany’s new series of Catholic school readers: 





‘In April, when the ash-trees bloom, 
The doves at Easter coo and sing 
Amid the golden poplar cups 
Brimmed with the melodies of spring; 
The lilac’s purple thuribles 
Pour fragrant odors born of pain; 
Sweet nuns, the glad white roses bow 
’Neath alleluias of the rain.” 
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There is a riot of warm Southern blood in all ‘of O’Mal- 
ley’s poetry—he is a Kentuckian; and the growing years can- 
not cool that glowing ardor, though an added strain of sad- 
ness, which at once we resist and love, cries through his later 
poetry. 

Masterfully has O’Malley voiced the !poet’s soul in “The 
Uncharted Quest”: 


** Whether on land or sea, 
Alone afield, or where great throngs abide, 
Always unquiet stirs where’er I be, : 
Always the hound, Unrest, pursueth me; 
I go unsatisfied. 
‘‘Gulfs of heaven’s blue space, 
The eyes of children, deep poetic dreams, 
Most give me peace; yet these full soon lose space; 
Again my soul would on to loftier place— 
Would out to stiller streams.” 


Dr. O’Malley is a musician as wel] as a poet, and some of 
his finest work gives expression in words to the great harmo- 
nies of the masters—his ‘‘ Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata” 
would have thrilled the soul of the great composer. It is 
moonlight itself in all its beauty and mystery; and who had 
thought that so beautiful and so mysterious an element could 
ever have been translated into music or words? ‘“ Chopin’s 
Etude Revolutionaire” is an equal inspiration, all [the voice 
and rage of battle, swept to an exultant climax. 

There is more than the hot blood and the sweet perfume 
of the South in this poet’s utterance. His voice is large; it 
possesses a universal amplitude, as in these lines: 


‘‘O Purpose, Purpose! thou strong god! 
Lo! I have crouched beneath thy rod 
Like a gyved slave. Eternity, 

Ever upon a mobile sea 

Thonged taut, and whirled refluently, 

I have kept hungry eyes on thee! . 

And now the strong winds press at last, 
And all the white flags, nailed a-mast, 
Flutter and sing: Sail fast! Sail fast!” 
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The Catholic spirit breathes through all O’Malley’s work. 
It could not be otherwise, for he is not only a Catholic poet 
but a fervent Catholic. He sees the splendors of divine ser- 
vice in the beauties of earth and sky. The Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, the singing of choirs, vespers, litanies, rosaries, and 
prayers are in the dawns and sunsets, in the dewdrop and the 
sea, He is, in fact, not only a poet, but a great Catholic 
' poet—Maurice Francis Egan says “our greatest.” And he 
has in store a fund of noble achievements, which but await the 
publisher. His Lincoln Ode, written for the Lincoln centenary, 
is worthy of a place in our national literature. 

The close of the year brings a notable addition to the sea- 
son’s Catholic poetry, a volume from the pen of Louise Imogen 
Guiney, one of the world’s best-known writers. Miss Guiney 
has been living in England for some years past, a willing exile, 
but now she returns to her native land with new harvests gar- 
nered, her undeniably great gifts ripened to still greater ful- 
fillment. ‘‘Happy Endings” is the title that Miss Guiney 
happily gives her new book of poems, It contains her “ best 
poems,” say her publishers, But this Catholic poet of true 
distinction has never produced anything that could not rank 
with the best. She is a stylist of the first water, a disciple of 
Sidney and Spencer and Shelley, of Matthew Arnold and 
Wordsworth; a student of the lyrists of the time of Charles 
the First, She has mastered Old English, till her ‘“ Tryste 
Noel” has become a classic. Her poetry is like spun- glass; 
and it suggests, too, the fire that refines and crystallizes. As 
Henry Coyle once wrote of her, “her forms are new, the col- 
ors irradiating them are fresh. Sustained dramatic power is 
hers ;. she individualizes words ‘and gives to them a tone, a 
harmony, that no other has given. The play and gleam of 
light and color, the subtle shades of thought and emotion, the 
divine radiance of pure passion, the rapture and enthusiasm of 
faith and devotion, are all within her range.” Her new book 
confirms every word of this. No wonder Louise Imogen 
Guiney has an international fame! She is Catholic always, 
highly and devotedly so, and in no expression more so than in 
“‘Beati Mortui”’: 


“Blessed the dead in spirit, our brave dead 
Not passed, but perfected: 
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Who tower up to mystical full bloom 

From self, as from a known alchemic tomb; 

Who out of wrong, 

Run forth with laughter and a broken thong; 

Who win from pain their strange and flawless grant 
Of peace anticipant ; 

Who late wore cerements of sin, but now, 
Unbound from foot to brow, 

Gleam in and out of cities, beautiful.” 


This exquisite poem ends with a cry of wonderful beauty 
to those “blessed dead”: 


‘Turn not, too fugitive; 
But hastening towards us, hallow the foul street, 
And sit with us at meat; 
And of your courtesy, on us unwise 
Fix oft those purer eyes, 
Till in ourselves who love them, dwell 
The same sure light ineffable; 
Till they who walk with us in after years, 
Forgetting time and tears 
(As we with you), shall sing all day instead: 
‘How blessed are the dead!’” 


The same happy spirit of unconquerable optimism swings 
through all these poems. They are, indeed, elegant and of the 
loftiest nature always; yet forever sane. These are not dead 
rhymes, but living poems, that sing and move and flash. This 
book is, I believe, the twelfth from the same pen; yet the sure 
chord of the earliest never has faltered, but resounds now more 
sure and clear than ever. What a joyance beats through the 
lines of “St. Ives”’: 


“St. Ives hangs over a rowdy sea, 
Busied in spindrift up to the knee, 
Thousands of gulls there follow their lives, 
For out of all measure they love St. Ives.” 


It is reminiscent of Miss Guiney’s “‘ Gloucester Harbor,’ 
first published a good many years ago, though wholly differ- 
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ent. The same voice is singing; and there seems nothing lack- 
ing in resonance, purity of tone, absolute and complete self- 
possession. The same perfect assurance, tempered with a plain- 
tive note, is in her “ Wood- Doves.” 

‘* Perfection—absolute self- possession ’—this is saying a good 
deal, but the poet’s work compels the tribute. One wonders 
what hours of study and preparation have been spent to build 
the firm structure of this genius! And one can well believe 
Miss Guiney’s literary creed, given in the November CATHOLIC 
WORLD, that writing is not a mere pleasant pastime, nor even 
a hobby; but a deeply responsible vocation. There is more 
than pure delight for the reader in Miss Guiney’s poems; there 
is an inspiring lesson for other Catholic poets. 

The Prison Ships; and Other Poems, by Thomas Walsh, is, 
I believe, the first collection made of this poet’s work. Yet 
his name has been known for years, he has contributed to the 
best periodicals in the country. His work is a stride ahead of 
the common purring poetry of the day. It possesses not only 
beauty, but strength. There are force and attack in his music, 
but it is even and harmonious. The poem that gives his book 
its title is a very fine ode, full of impassioned patriotism. It 
commemorates the prison-ship martyrs of the Revolution, to 
whom a monument has been erected at Fort Green, Brooklyn. 
The ode is highly poetic: it awakens the imagination and stirs 
the feeling. It shows the poet as the possessor of an ample 
vocabulary, sonorous and with a drum-beat in it that is pure 
inspiration. 

The characteristics of Thomas Walsh’s poetry are a certain 
cosmopolitan scope of thought and expression—he sings in the 
snows of Russia and in the sunshine of Spain, and is equally 
at home; a very fine and sometimes fragile delicacy of imagery, 
and an undertone of terror that even the universal poet’s gift 
of sadness and tenderness does not wholly temper. In ‘ The 
Blind,” for instance, he conjures up a striking picture of the 
sun gone dead: 


* At midnight, through my dreams the signals dread 
From star to star, brought word the sun was dead.” 


And in the awful hush that he makes fearfully real, when 


“ . . . the townsfolk crept 
In silence to their roof tops.’ 
VOL, XC.—29 
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and . 
ef . . . a wail 


Despairing swept across the roofs, a sigh 
O’er land and sea, as slowly on the sky 
The sun’s black bulk between the stars uprose”’ 


—in that dreadful hush and shadow he puts the most pitiful of 
all imaginable objects: 


‘‘A blind man crouched and stretched his empty palms 
Into the darkness, and moaned: ‘Alms! Alms!’” 


The Italian and Spanish poems are vibrant with the pulse 
of the south. The poet weds the soft words of the sunny 
Latin lands to the sybillant English and produces an alluring 
music. We feel the heat and passion of love breathed forth in 
the Alhambra moonlight or in the Sevillian serenade; we rest 
at a gate-stone in Granada; we hearken to a nightingale at 
Amalfi, or travel the storied road from Avignon to Tarascon; 
we pause in the cloister at San Juan; or from the Piazza di 
Spagna, at Rome, we gaze upon 


“the marble balustrade 
That winds unto the Pincian with its shade 
Of cypress and of ilex, file on file, 
Beyond the cross-crowned needle from the Nile.” 


And yet again we are riding with Hugo, the Uhlan, or 
harkening to a strange spring-song of Minaiev’s, in Russia; we 
pass from Moscow to a Moorish garden; from St. Anne de 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, to the Cathedral at Burgos. From New 
York harbor, through the poet’s vision, watching the sea-gulls 
among the shipping, we see the far crags of the briny North. 
We pause at Gettysburg, then pass to read ‘‘ The Epitaph of 
a Butterfly”; from the world’s great highways we pass down 
‘** Little Pathways ”: 


“Lone ways that only humble footsteps know 
See, here anon and there the ways divide 
Some to the brook, some to the pasture side .. . 
.’Tis ours, old friend, to treasure signs like these, 
Wherein are written rarer histories 
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Than chronicles of kings and empires tell; 
For on the scrolling of the hill and dell 
Life with a finger delicate and sure 

Sets for our eyes its heart’s‘own signature.” 


One would not need to be told that Thomas Walsh is a 
Catholic. He shows his faith in his poems, in his apprecia- 
tion of the world’s beauties hallowed by religion, and most of 
all in his spiritual optimism. And when he sings of Christmas- 
time, of Bethlehem and Nazareth, he wins the heart with the 
childlike simplicity of his Jove. A most sweet thought is ex- 
pressed in the story of the lamb which the shepherds bore to 
Bethlehem the first Christmas morn; and ‘‘ At Nazareth,” pic- 
turing the Divine Child on His seventh birthday, reminding 
His Mother of the gifts the kings once had brought Him, is 
thrilling and deeply pathetic. 

The literary workmanship of Thomas Walsh’s poems is 
of ahigh order. But the polish of his craftsmanship does not 
dull the fire of his soul’s expression, nor muffle the beat of 
his music. It is easy to understand that this poet was a close 
friend of Charles Warren Stoddard; like Stoddard, he is a 
master of the word, and his poetry breathes much of the 
same passion and warmth. He has not traveled the world 
over for naught; yet he remains always an American poet. 
He has refined all the treasures gathered under distant suns in 
the alembic of his native art. And all this his dear teacher, 
Stoddard, did, as no one else has done. To that friend and 
teacher, now dead, he addresses one of the most beautiful 
sonnets in the book: 


‘* Thine exile ended—O beloved seer— 
Thou turnest homeward to thine isles of light, 
Thy reefs of silver, and palmetto height! 
Yea, down thy vales sonorous thou wouldst hear 
' Again the cataracts that white and clear 
Called from young days—Oh, with what loving might! 
That from our arms and this embattled night 
Thou break’st away and leav’st us weeping here. 
Vain the laudation! What are crowns and praise 
To thee whom Youth anointed on the eyes? 
We have but known the lesser heart of thee 
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Whose spirit bloomed in lilies down the ways 
Of Padua; whose voice perpetual sighs 
On Molokai in tides of melody.” 


If we have not yet, in this country, developed a Catholic 
Poetry Cult, we have, beyond a doubt, a Francis Thompson 
Cult. Noneed to say more of that unhappy genius here than 
to remark that some do not fancy his poetry, mystic and 
strange, while others rave over him—hence a cult. But 
Charles Hanson Towne, one of our best-known Catholic poets, 
has done something far more valuable than raving over Fran- 
cis Thompson; he has sung of him, and sung worthily. Mr. 
Towne’s contribution to the year’s Catholic poetry is The 
Quiet Singer; and Other Poems—the ‘‘quiet singer” being 
Thompson. Mr. Towne does not rave; he sings. And the 
title poem of his book is a good measure by which to gauge 
his powers. The same Catholic spirit that we look for in all 
Catholic poets’ work beautifies these poems. There is one 
alone that is unforgettably beautiful, telling the story of a 
dream dreamed by the Blessed Virgin, a dream wherein she 
sees the Divine Babe dead; and the waking of our Lady from 
that dream is pictured with such a thrill of happiness that 
one’s heart is filled. 

There is nothing commonplace in the poetry of Charles 
Hanson Towne. Sometimes it is clever; and cleverness is not 
always poetry; but always, it is well done. When his heart 
sings he captures us. There are times when he seems almost 
to reach the heights that inspired “The Hound of Heaven”; 
times when “the teeming wonder of his words” (as he himself 
sings of Thompson) brings “‘tears and the peace thereof.” It 
is then that we feel in a measure of him, as he of Thompson, 
that 

“ . . . if the springs long past 
Seemed wonderful before I heard his voice, 
I tremble at the beauty I shall see 
In seasons still to be, 
Now that his songs are mine while life shall last.” 


William Winter, one of America’s ablest critics—and one 
whose poems, as well as critical writings, reveal a deep appre- 
ciation of the Catholic spirit—said this of John S. McGroarty’s 
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Wander Songs: “No one will read these poems without an 
emotion of mingled sadness and pleasure, or without a feel- 
ing that the author is a genuine singer of beauty, tenderness, 
sentiment, and grace.” Mr. Winter is right. Mr. McGroarty’s 
poems are all that the venerable critic says. They are 
simple songs; their beauty lies in their simplicity. This 
poet’s voice is not so much commanding as appealing, with 
a tenderness that is touching. His poems are the kind that 
some love to keep in old scrap-books, and to read over and 
over again. 

Mr. McGroarty is a California poet. His name is new be- 
yond the Great Divide, for it is in the land of the Old Mis- 
sions that he has found his development. But his songs are 
truly ‘‘Wander Songs,” for they sing of varied climes, yet all 
voice the same longing for 


** My land, mine own land, the fairest and the best 
Of all the lands in all the world, or go you east or west.’ 


This is the predominant strain in Mr. McGroarty’s collection 
of poems. However, he sings of more than heimweh. ‘‘The 
Dead Gunmaker” is entirely original in thought, as is another 
powerful spring poem, ‘‘The Ransom,” which tells the sacri- 
fice made by one living for one dead. 

The dead, and the memory of the dead, are often with this 
poet; and, in all, the Catholic spirit breathes and sustains; one 
can believe that he is truly devoted to the suffering souls in Pur- 
gatory. There is a deep religious feeling throughout his work ; of 
Easter he sings triumphantly, and of Christmas most tenderly. 

He sings of California, calling, forever calling, to the peo- 
ples of the world, and of how, in ’49, 


“‘ They came, and she dowered with spendthrift hands 
The hopes of their wildest dreams, 
And she flung at their feet the golden sands 
That slept in her shining streams.” 


The voice of the sea is strong in his poems; it is well ex- 
pressed in “The Pathway of the Seas,” which begins: 


“Old was the pathway of the seas 
When, from the land-worn trail, 
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The swart Pheenician to the breeze’ 
First flung his magic sail; 

Old was the moon-drawn tide’s desire 
With lure of harbors won, 

Before the ships were sped from Tyre 
With spoils of Babylon.” 


There is not much of the “ old-fashioned” simple poetry 
written nowadays. There are to-day too few ‘“ people’s 
poems.” But A Round of Rimes, by Denis A. McCarthy, is 
a book of people’s poems. 

Mr. McCarthy strikes the heart-chord in many of his verses, 
and his lines sing and swing like the good old songs of “ other 
days.” There is the lilt of Celtic music in his songs, and also 
“the tear and the smile.” His American poems are not so 
appealing, though they have a militant air that one cannot 
miss. However, in none of them—no matter how ringing the 
strains of ‘‘A Song for the Flag,” ‘ The Veterans,” “ The 
Child-Workers,” ‘‘Give Them a Place to Play,” and others of 
like thought—in none of these does the author seem quite 
himself; or, rather, so wholly himself as in the Irish songs. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ The Fields of Ballycare”’: 


“I’ve known the Spring in England— 

And, oh, ’tis pleasant there 

When all the buds are breaking 
And all the land is fair! 

But all the time the heart of me, 

The better, sweeter part of me, 
Was sobbin’ for the robin 
In the fields o’ Ballyclare!” 


And “ Ah, Sweet is Tipperary,” is a tuneful lyric. 

But there are more than Irish lyrics and militant American 
songs in A Round of Rimes; there are some heart-poems of 
universal appeal—poems that suggest Longfellow and John 
Boyle O’Reilly in their simplicity and directness. 

In “The Poet” he declares: 


“The poet may not follow others’ lead 
And lightly write what some may lightly read.” 
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There are some beautiful religious poems in this volume, 
and none more touching than “ The May Procession” and the 
“Rosa Mystica.” 

Taken all in all, A Round of Rimes is one of the year’s 
best books of poety. True, it does not voice the high, far 
cry of stars, the echoing beauty of those illimitable spaces 
wherein some poets find sole utterance; but it possesses a 
sweet and endearing beauty, for it strikes the heart-cord; and 
is not this the first province of poetry? James Riley, one of 
Mr. McCarthy’s senior Boston comrades-in- song, and one whose 
dictum is worth accepting, has said: “‘ McCarthy is a poet”; 
and this book proves it. 

Thomas A. Daly will be remembered for his Canzoni, which 
made the author tamous. Mr. Daly enjoys the distinction of 
having invented something new in poetry; that is, he has 
voiced, in living song, a heart that had not found utterance 
until he came to give it freedom—the Italian in America, 
‘“‘the Dagoman.” Canzoni struck a responsive note, for it ran 
into several editions, and now comes Carmina, inimitable songs, 
this author’s latest and best work. The volume is divided 
thus: ‘“‘Italicé,” the Italian dialect songs: ‘‘ Hibernicé,” 
Irish poems; “‘ Anglicé,” songs in plain English; and “Songs 
of the Months.” The Italian dialect poems are full of fun and 
fire, and they voice a plaintive cry. ‘‘Da Sweeta Soil” voices 
a big truth that is summed up in its final verses: 


“Oh, eef you weesh da Dagoman, 

Dat com’ for leeve with you, 

To be da gooda ’Merican 
An’ love dees countra, too, 

I ask you tak’ heem by da hand 
Away from ceety street, 

An’ show heem first dees granda land 
Where eet ees pure an’ sweet.” 


Daly’s Irish poems are well-nigh perfect. If ever tears and 
laughter were put into songs, they are here. It is in this 
book, Carmina, that we find the song of “The Irish National 
Bird,” which is already widely known. 

It is worth while to become acquainted with Mr. Daly’s 
‘“‘Cornaylius Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan,” ‘‘ Cordaylia o’ the Alley,” 
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“Heartless Sheila Shea,” ‘The Ould Apple Woman,” and 
“‘Phelim McKeone”—the titles reveal their nature. And then 
there is ‘‘ The Mourner,” God bless her !—the poor old heart 
that never missed a funeral, and never forgot to pray for the 
souls departed; the poor old woman whose own funeral was 
bare and lonely: 


“Ah, ’tis well to believe that the prayers that she prayed 
Fur the many before her who shared of her dole, 
They have gathered together an’ woven an’ made 
As a ladder o’ light fur ould Mary McCroal. 
May the Lord rest her soul!” 


The songs “in plain English” and the “Songs of the 
Months” that follow are poems with all the heart and fire and 
beauty of true poetry. It is not only the felicitous phrase, 
the filigree word, the lyric purity of metre and rhyme; there 
is a soul behind it all, genial, brave, loving the beautiful and 
true, manly and tender, a soul that breathes life into these 
poems, so that they ring true. Mr. Daly is more than a mere 
“‘ newspaper poet” ;—as also is J. N. Foley, who has not, I 
think, yet published any book of poems, but who is a graceful 
and thoughtful singer as well as a writer of good verse. As 
for Mr. Daly’s work, there are few May-poems more buoyantly 
tuneful with the joy and pulse of spring than this ‘‘ Song for 
May”: 


‘‘ Awake! arise! grey dreams and slumber scorning, 
For every dormer looking on the east 
Is portal to the banquet hall this morning 
Where May hath called her lovers to her feast. 
Lo! as it were a pledging goblet, glowing 
In her rose fingers over which do run 
The golden bubbles poured to overflowing, 
Up, up, she lifts the sun! 
Oh, drink with her this airy wine of spring, 

And from her hands her winged breezes bring, 
Sweet philter for all hearts on earth that be! 
Hark! how the birds are drunk with it and sing; 
Mark, where the flush winds spill it on the sea, 
How, lapping it, the waves go carolling; 
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See how dull earth, meek flower and stately tree, 
Whe’er the breezes haste it, 
Rejoice that they may taste it. 
Shall we, then, slumb’ring, waste it— 
This draught of ecstacy ? 
O lovers all, in this sweet wine 
I pledge you and your loves and mine— 
A cup with you! 
Up! up! with you! 
And drink the May with me!” 


Canada is building up a literature of her own, and Catholic 
writers are taking their place in the first ranks of that litera- 
ture. Of course, this is not news, for since the days when 
Mrs. Sadlier wrote, and Montreal was a centre of letters, the 
Catholic pen has been ably wielded in Canada. But to-day 
that pen is producing work that daily grows more national, 
more distinctly Canadian. We need but mention the names of 
Dr. O’Hagan, Father Dollard (‘‘Slivena-mon”), Dr. Roche, 
Dr. Fischer, Margaret Lillis Hart, and others, From the pen 
of one of these, Dr. William J. Fischer, who edits “The Book- 
worm” in The Register, comes a volume of tasteful poems en- 
titled: Zhe Toiler. The keynote of these poems is struck in 
the introduction by Dr. Charles J. O’Malley: 


“I gather my poems out of the heart of the clover, 
Out of the wayside weeds, out of the meadows about me.”’ 


They are all of the sweet and simple things of earth, of 
the beauties of friendship, the loveliness of nature, the joys 
and sorrows of life as we live it every day. 

Dr. Fischer is at his best in country lanes and meadows, 
be it June or January. There is something very Canadian in 
his sonnet to autumn, which tells of 


‘The maple trees in crimson, yellow, red, 
The asters and the princely golden-rod, 
The clust’ring vines, near by the cottage door, 
The dying willow bending her proud head— 
All, all so meekly to the twilight nod 
And, lo! the woodman’s axe resounds no more!” 
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Of equal beauty is ‘‘ Autumn in the Muskoka Woods”; 
while “In Old Quebec” tells a pretty story of “ Bertille” and 
“ Bateese ”’: 


‘* Bertille, the milkmaid, sang her song 
In fields across the way, 
And soon the lowing herds came home 
Fresh from the dewy grass; 
Bateese, the plough-boy, urged them on; 
Bertille, she saw him pass!” 


Dr. Fischer is a poet of whom Canada may be proud. It 
is gratifying to see that his work, infused with the true Catho- 
lic spirit, is receiving wide recognition in his own land. 

This is some of the Catholic poetry of the year 1909. It 
can be taken as representative, and not without pride, even 
though there be no great epics, no immortal dramas, in the 
little catalogue. Much of this poetry by Catholic poets in the 
year 1909 sings sweetly, even sonorously at times. But what 
we want are larger things and a deeper utterance. We can 
produce it: witness J. I. C. Clarke’s Hudson-Fulton ode, “‘ Man- 
anhattan”’; O’Malley’s “‘ Lincoln”; James Riley’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
Massachusetts’ Battle Flags’’;—and there have been other odes 
published during the year—by Denis A. McCarthy, Dr. Galla- 
gher; and Towne’s and Walsh’s, here considered. Charles L. 
O’Donnell, whose work appeared in The Atlantic Monthly and 
other literary magazines during 1909, gave some of this deeper 
utterance we desire, with a strikingly artistic finesse. Let us 
embody some of our Catholic philosophy in our poetry, to 
strengthen and infuse it with the element of solidity, with san- 
ity and optimism, and we will bring forth the larger things, 
the deeper utterance. It is not “the philosophy that would 
clip an angel’s wings”; it is the philosophy that will make 
our poetry transcendantly great and beautiful. If we can strike 
so deep and thoughtful a chord as Charles J. O’Malley does 
in these lines: 


** Spade that shall dig my grave, 
Outside the door of life art thou waiting ? 
And art thou sharpened now by some knave 
While I hear the birds of springtime mating?” 
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—if we can strike so deep a note, so also can we make the 
soul reverberate with Louise Imogen Guiney’s triumphant 


** How blessed are the dead!” 


Those words have a poignant meaning to-day, in writing 
of the Catholic poets of the year; for one of their most gifted 
leaders has passed, since the writing of this little review be- 
gan, to that bourne where in truth is known “‘ how blessed are 
the dead!” In the death of Father Tabb—John Bannister 
Tabb—America’s literature has suffered a heavy loss. His work 
was ever of the exquisite order, the dry-point etching of poetry, 
and it was witty; he was pre-eminently an epigrammatist. He 
was a poet, for he sang; and he sang because he was a poet. 
His literary production during 1909 was, judging at a glance, 
the most prolific of any single year of his career. And this, 
despite the fact that for over a year he was totally blind. He 
was a priest, and a Catholic poet; yet he wrote comparatively 
little so-called “devotional” poetry, although he was really at 
his best in expressing religious devotion, especially devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. One of his best, though not best-known, 
books is Zhe Rosary in Rhyme. Indeed, Father Tabb had 
a strong opinion, Dr. O’Malley tells us, that there was com- 
paratively no chance in our literature for the exclusively 
“Catholic” poet. The late Charles Warren Stoddard dis- 
agreed with Father Tabb on this point, and they had some in- 
teresting correspondence on the question. But it must be 
noted that neither did Stoddard write much “ Catholic”’ lit- 
erature, although some of his best work was religious, Like 
Tabb he wrote, generally, for the general public. 

To return to our needs and our possibilities—what a wealth 
of romance and legend have we here in our own country to 
inspire our poets! There is an epic in California—Serra and 
his friar-brothers carrying the cross into the wilderness. Har- 
rison Conrard has imprisoned some of the glowing beauty of 
that theme in his Quivira. We can range the continent from 
the Laurentian Hills to Oregon, from Nome to Santa Fé, and 
find inexhaustible treasures for lyric and sonnet, drama and 
epic, all glorified with the splendor and beauty of our Catho- 
lic Faith, We have the material; let us produce more than 
jingles. Far more than mere jingles is this poetry we have 
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reviewed; but does it wholly satisfy? We want more, we 
need more! And Catholic poets need not, to merit such an 
honorable title, confine themselves to strictly Catholic or ree 
ligious themes; far from it—though let it be said the year 
has produced some worthy devotional poetry, chiefly, Father 
A. B. O’Neil’s cycle of Marian verse; The Book of the Lily 
(by a Sister of the Holy Cross). George Mark Jameson’s 
Garden of Pansies, too, comes under this heading. But, no; 
it is not demanded that Catholic poets write “holy” poetry. 
Only let their Faith add color and beauty to all their work, and 
they will be worthy of the high places awaiting them. 

We should have more Catholic poetry. Father Tabb is 
dead, and his friend and old-time pupil, Father Crowley, who 
enjoyed a widespread fame as “ Dunboy,” rarely ventures into 
print any more; he is preoccupied with the work of “ saving 
the boy”—doing Father Drumgoole’s work on the Pacific 
Coast. Yet he could write such a poem as “The Exile’s Re- 
turn,” such a perfect little octave as ‘‘Law and Liberty”: 


*O Law, thou shield of Liberty, 

God’s light is on thy brow; 

O Liberty, thou life of Law, 
God’s very self art thou; 

Twin daughters of the bleeding past, 
The hope the prophets saw; 

God give us Law in Liberty, 
And ‘Liberty in Law.” 


A nephew of this poet, the Rev. Timothy L. Crowley, O.P., 
was among the poetic contributors to the literature of 1909; 
he is a sonneteer of high accomplishments. 

Daniel J. Donohoe is writing still, but he is devoting his — 
time to the translation of the ancient Latin hymns. His con- 
tribution to the year’s output is a valuable volume of arly 
Christian Hymns ; but that is hymnology rather than poetry. 
We want new books from Bishop Spalding, Maurice Francis 
Egan, who lives now in the charmed land of Hamlet, as his 
sonorous sonnet on “Elsinore,” published in Collier’s in 19009, 
beautifully reminded us; from Eleanor C. Donnelly—whose 
Secret of the Statue, brought out two years ago, was thought- 
ful and beautiful; from Katherine E. Conway—both of Miss 
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Conway’s new books are prose. Harrison Conrard has scarcely 
_ appeared in print since his excellent Quivira of two years ago. 
James Riley has given us no book of poems since his Songs 
of Two Peoples, though he has published two or three novels; 
nor Henry Coyle, since his Promise of Morning, both published 
ten years ago. Condé B. Pallen is devoted wholly to the 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia now, and he publishes no more poetry ; 
while Mrs. Henry-Ruffin, whose “‘ John Gildart ” was one of the 
best narrative poems of the Civil War ever produced, gives 
all her time to the novel. P. J. Coleman, Caroline D. Swan, 
Susan L. Emery, Mary M. Redmond, Mary E. Mannix, S. M. 
O’Malley, Marcella A. Fitzgerald, Amadeus, O.S.F., ‘“ Max 
Walter Mannix” (Rev. P. T. O’Reilly, D.D.)—all these names, 
and many others, should be in the year’s catalogue. Sister 
Anthony, a nun of Notre Dame, San José, California—who 
writes with a fire and force that are sometimes more mas- 
culine than nun-like—should be on the book-list, too. Theo- 
dosia Garrison and Edith M. Thomas are two poets very 
popular among Catholic readers, and their work is worthy of 
the name Catholic. They have both published books this year. 
But they are not, I think, Catholics. Coletta Ryan, of Boston, 
whose Sun Garden won high favor a few years ago, will soon 
publish a new book. Scharmel Iris, a gifted Florentine-Chicagoan, 
whose work is genuinely beautiful, has not yet appeared ’twixt 
covers. Agnes Tobin, who gave Petrarch his truest and most 
sympathetic interpretation in English, has fled to London 
again, and has published nothing for two or three years, 
although we are promised Phedre from her; while her English 
friend, Alice Meynell, has published only essays lately; but one 
short poem of hers, “The Watershed,” appeared in America 
during the year. We want more Catholic poetry. The possi- 
bilities are. vast, beyond computation. 














HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE APRON. 


RT had troubled Lady Eugenia’s honorable mind—the 
question of whether Miss Mason was a fit and 
proper person to have charge of little Jim Moore. 
Yet, after all, what had she to allege against 
her? That she and Maurice had known each 
other before Miss Mason came to Outwood? It hardly seemed 
a sufficient reason. 

If Maurice had not been very much absorbed in his own 
affairs at this time, he must have noticed the coldness of his 
mother’s manner towards him. She was bitterly hurt at his 
deceiving her. But the last thing Maurice could have imagined 
would be that his beloved mother was cold. He saw that she 
was very much taken up with Mary in these days and with 
the preparations for the move totown. But, of course, Mother 
was always the same; and he was thinking too much of the 
change in Estelle’s manner towards him to be very observant. 

Her manner had been different from that day when she and 
Lady Eugenia had met. He had gone to Outwood the next 
day, eager to see Estelle and to discover from her the manner 
in which they had met. But Estelle, being no more sensible 
than other young women of her age, had entrenched herself 
behind dignity, and—an apron! 

She had an apron among her personal belongings, a pretty 
flounced and lacy thing. When Lady Eugenia and Miss Beau- 
mont had left she went and put it on. If she was considered 
by these visitors to the house to be a servant, she might as 
well wear the badge of servitude. She made a wry mouth in 
the glass at her own image as she pinned up the bib of the 
apron with its pink ribbon rosettes. 

Foolish girl! Badge of servitude, indeed! 





They might 
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have worn such badges of servitude in Arcadia or at the Little 
Trianon; but the thing was too airy for real life. She might 
have been warned by Jim, who cried out at her prettiness, and 
would have his father admire her, too. 

Maurice raced upstairs as usual to Jim’s room, to find it 
occupied only by Miss Mason. She was sitting in a low chair 
by the window, with a basket of mending beside her and a 
stocking in the act of being darned extended on her hand and 
arm. The door into the inner room stood open. 

“Hush!” she said, lifting the needle by way of warning. 
‘Jim is asleep. Please don’t wake him.” 

She had an impulse to stand up to speak to him, as a ser- 
vant might; and she obeyed it in so far as she did stand up. 
She had meant to be very cold and unfriendly; but he was 
looking at her with such an air of humble admiration that she 
was constrained to blush and lower her eyes before his gaze. 

“By Jove!” he said, “what a jolly thing you are wearing ! 
Why don’t women always wear them? They look so—so— 
domestic. Darling!—that is the word. Ah, forgive me. It is 
the fault of the—apron, is it?” 

He had caught her in his arms and kissed her lips, But 
it was only for a second. Then she pushed him away. 

“You should not—you should not!” she said, in a heart- 
broken voice. She was red as a rose, but she looked at him 
with such an expression of reproach that the chivalrous boy- 
hood in him was startled and ashamed. To be sure he had 
lost his head over the apron. But, after all, he had only hur- 
ried things. She must know that he loved her. If only she 
loved him, and he was sure she loved him, he was prepared 
for the unpleasant business of getting it over with his father 
and his mother. He knew it was going to be a bit of a tussle 
with his father. Perhaps with his mother, too; and he would 
find it hard to be in opposition to them, especially to her. 
Yet, when she knew how he loved Estelle, she would not op- 
pose what was for his happiness. 

“Why should I not?” he asked, standing a little away 
from her, flushed and audacious. He looked as if he might 
repeat his indiscretion; so much so that she somewhat pre- 
cipitately retired behind the shelter of her chair. ‘‘ Why should 
I not when I love you? I have loved you ever since I first 
saw your golden head like a flame in the murky street. My 
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Fiammetta. I remember how the wind blew your hair about 
your face. My dear, you are not going to be cold to me? 
You are not afraid of me—?” 

She had put out both hands as though to keep him off; 
and now that she had recovered her self-possession she looked 
as though she meant it. 

“Mr. Grantley,” she said, and her face was very proud, “‘ you 
must please not act towards me in that way again; not to think 
of me in that way. I am not your social equal. Your mother 
or your cousin would corroborate me in that.” 

“My dear, what rubbish!” he said indignantly. ‘‘ You are 
the sweetest and loveliest lady in the world; and no one can 
be more than that.” 

‘*Thank you,” she said. ‘‘I believe that you believe what 
you say at this moment; but, I am only Mr. Moore’s paid ser- © 
vant. When your mother can think of me as an equal—” 
An expression he could not understand came into her eyes; 
it was part despairing, part humorous; she was thinking what 
equality there could be between Lady Eugenia Grantley and 
the girl who had been brought up in Shepherd’s Buildings. 
“It is not likely that she ever will. But till she can—” 

He would have broken out into protestations; but at that 
moment Jim made his appearance, hugely pleased to find his 
best friend with his beloved Miss Mason. And so Maurice’s 
opportunity was gone. He did not again have an opportunity 
of seeing her alone; and he went away baffled, angry, and yet 
triumphant, for he had kissed her; and for a second she had 
yielded; and the touch of her soft lips was something that could 
not be taken from him. 

He needed such comfort as he could get from the memory 
in the days that followed. It could not but happen that Es- 
telle, constantly out-of-doors with her charge, should meet in 
the lanes and roads with Lady Eugenia and Miss Beaumont, 
walking or driving. Their greetings to Jim were of the most 
affectionate. Every one loved Jim. Their recognition of the 
girl accompanying him was of the slightest. Lady Eugenia 
was naturally a just and a kind woman, but few women are 
above blaming the woman in the case when a man they love 
is implicated. 

After these meetings Estelle would be sorely put to it to 
conceal her tears from Jim. She would pull down her veil and 
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keep silent for quite a long time, not daring to speak lest she 
should break down ignominiously. And Jim was not deceived. 
The boy had too fine a sympathy not to understand that there 
was something wrong between his friends; but he said nothing, 
_only looked grave and sad over the vagaries of his elders. 

And of course Estelle visited these offences of his mother 
and cousin upon the unfortunate young man who had the au- 
dacity to be in love with her. When she could elude him no 
longer, when he pushed her into a corner and would have her 
listen to him on the eve of his departure for London, she was 
cold and angry with him. 

“I am very happy here where I am,” she said, ‘‘ and I am 
useful. I have found a little niche in the world which fits me 
and I love it. You will drive me out of it. I assure you, Mr. 
Grantley, that if you speak to me again in this way I shall go 
out into the world. No, no, no; I will not listen to you.” 

She held out her hands as though she were afraid of him 
or of herself. She averted her eyes from his bonny face. 

‘‘ But, why?” he asked in stupefaction. ‘‘Why? Why 
cannot you love me, Estelle?” 

Her heart leaped up at her name on his lips. If only she 
might have listened to him! But she would not look at him. 

“Leave me in peace,” she said. “If you do not want to 
drive me out of this place I have learnt to love. You perse- 
cute me. Indeed you do.” 

She had said perhaps more than she intended. He went 
darkly red, as though she had struck him. 

‘*I should be sorry to do that,” he said; and his voice was 
as bitter as her own. 

“Seeing that I am a dependant here—” she began, already 
half-sorry for the effect she had created. 

‘* Please say no more,” he returned. “I shall not trouble 
you again.” 


VOL, XC.—30 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
COUSINS. 


In August, for the first time since his wife died, Stephen 
Moore took a holiday. He removed himse]f and the boy, with 
a portion of the household and of course the invaluable Miss 
Mason, to a house on the cliffs near Dover, where the Channel 
spread out before them blue and sparkling and the ships of 
the world went up and down all day long. It was a steep 
descent into the little bay to the sea, but Jim was a light 
weight for the man-servants to carry up or down for the sea- 
bathing the doctors had ordered; and he throve in the fresh, 
bracing air, throve miraculously. All day, when the weather 
permitted, they were out of doors, on the cliffs, amid the 
sweet-smelling, sun-warmed pines. After a few weeks of it the 
boy’s general health was so much improved that his father be- 
gan to talk hopefully of a time when Jim might walk. And 
it had all come about since the fortunate day when Miss Mason 
had come to take the place of Jim’s old, affectionate, but ob- 
stinate and ignorant nurse. Miss Mason had put new life and 
heart into them all, Stephen Moore said, with an expression 
in his eyes as he turned them on Stella which touched her deeply. 

For a whole fortnight Stephen Moore never left his son. 
That was when Miss Mason had a brief holiday with her 
mother. 

When she was going Stephen Moore had pressed on her 
acceptance a ten-pound note over and above her salary. 

“IT want you to accept this as a little gift from Jim and 
me,” he said. ‘‘It is to take your mother to the sea or the 
country during your holiday.” 

But to his amazement she flushed deeply, and gently but 
firmly declined the gift. 

“I have plenty for that purpose,’ 
splendid salary you give me.” 

‘My dear Miss Mason,” he said in distress, “‘why be so 
proud with us, with Jim and me? See all that you have done 
for us! And you have not been looking well. You have been 
doing too much. It has been a grief to us that you are not 
looking well.” 


’ she said, “out of the 
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He pushed the ten-pound note towards her tentatively ; 
but she pushed it back again, and her soft, pale-red lips took 
the unrelenting line with which they had sent Maurice Grant- 
ley packing. 

“‘Forgive me,” she said. ‘It is very kind of you and 
Jim; but I really could not take it.” 

**Well—if you won’t, you won’t. But come back looking 
better than you go. Get a little more flesh. You have been 
growing thin of late.” 

She had been fretting. Her pride had upheld her to send 
Maurice Grantley away; but as the days and the weeks grew 
to months, and there was no word of him, she began to real- 
ize what a space he had occupied in her thoughts. She said 
to herself that he had never been anything but kind and ser- 
viceable to her. Why should she have punished him for what 
others had done to her? She had been detestable to him; 
and his only fault had been that he had loved her. 

She had not known how much it was going to cost her. 
She reminded herself fiercely that she was no mate for Maurice 
Grantley; that she was his social inferior, a gir] brought up 
in the slums of London; older than he by some years; what 
could she bring to him that would bridge over the distance be- 
tween them? 

Her inheritance, when it could be proved ?—well, in that 
matter of the inheritance, she had been feeling of late that per- 
haps, after all, the claims never would be proved. It was 
Quixotic folly, of course; but, if the old business was to be 
raked up, there would be a deal of mud scattered. It must 
end in one of two ways; either Stephen Moore would be 
covered with disgrace and his dead brother with him, or she 
would be beaten. And, was there any document that con- 
tained particulars of the implied trust (for such it must have 
been) now in existence? Very probably there was not. And 
if there was not, and he chose to deny her claim, Stephen 
Moore was in an invulnerable position. 

And after all, was she anxious to dispossess him and Jim 
if she could? She thought not. She had been brought up by 
an unworldly mother and unworldly teachers. Every influence 
that had been about her all her days was unworldly. Her 
mother, Mother Margaret, Sister Placide, the Signor—they 
had all held the world well lost for one ideal or another. 
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She had not thought to grow so endeared to this father 
and son, who were so near to her in blood. In fact she had 
said to herself when she came that only hatred of her uncle 
and the resolve to see her mother righted could excuse her 
for entering Outwood as she did. Well, almost from the be- 
ginning, the delicate boy had drawn her love and her pro- 
tecting tenderness to him. 

She had vowed in those first days that she never could be 
won to forgive Stephen Moore, to have any ruth for him, see- 
ing how he had treated her mother. But—how was one to 
hate this man, with the pathetic devotion to his one child, with 
the deep furrows in his face where the ploughshare of suffer- 
ing had passed over it? Also, she remembered that her 
mother had said that Stephen was a pawn in ‘his brother’s 
hands—no deliberate villain, but dominated by a stronger per- 
sonality than his own. 

She took her mother away to the Hampshire coast, where 
they had sea and country together, where the New Forest ran 
almost to the water’s edge. They found a little cottage there, 
exquisitely clean, sitting in its own cottage garden, where sea- 
pinks thrust up their heads among the poppies and roses, and 
magnificent hollyhocks were as high as the house-wall. There 
was a kind woman who had compassion on the London ladies 
and would feed them with simple dainties and wholesome, sweet 
food. 

Mother and daughter were distressed about each other: the 
daughter because the mother, who had been through the hot 
weather in London, looked faded and dusty; the mother 
because the daughter was quieter than of old, and had rings 
about her eyes as though she did not sleep of nights; and 
Stella did not, although their little upper chamber was like the 
deck of a ship, so open was it and swept by the soft sea- 
breezes, so overlooking the floor of the sea. The tame pigeons 
that crooned outside the window when the sweet morning came 
might have been makers of thunder so instantly did the girl 
awake from her brief sleep when they began. She blamed the 
pigeons as she blamed the noise of the pebbles sucked up by 
the undertow of the waves and cast out again with a prodi- 
gious rattling. 

‘“‘Why, child,” said the mother, “the noises of London 
never awoke you.” 
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“Ah, but those were familiar noises,” the girl protested 
with a smile. 

She talked to her mother much about Outwood and the boy 
and the boy’s father. Of Maurice Grantley little. She had 
told her mother of the first meeting with him, before she had 
known anything of who he was. Now she shrank from talk- 
ing about him or his. 

It was her mother who broached the subject at last. 

“You have never told me,” she said, “in your letters, 
although E have looked for it, if you heard anything of Lord 
Mount-Eden and his daughter, Lady Eugenia Capel. Their 
house is a few miles from Outwood. I suppose she married. 
She was a charming woman. Living as I have done I have 
heard nothing of her all those years.” 

“I have seen her,’ Stella answered looking away out to sea. 
‘*She is Lady Eugenia Grantley now.” 

“Grantley! Is it possible she married Godfrey? Poor 
Godfrey; he was head-over-ears in love with her. I thought 
Godfrey was dead years and years ago. I found it on an old 
piece of newspaper, which came in round a parcel, that he 
had been dangerously wounded. You are sure the name is 
Grantley?” 

‘Quite sure. And Captain Grantley’s name is Godfrey.” 

**I think I must have been mad in those years, because of 
your father’s death and all that followed it. I did not seem 
to mind even when I thought Godfrey was dead. Poor God- 
frey, I am glad he lived and had his heart’s desire. What is 
Godfrey like now, Stella? You have seen him?” 

“T have seen him, but not to speak to. He is wonder- 
fully young-looking and handsome for the father of—a grown- 
up son.” 

She hesitated over the words. 

‘‘They have a son? I am glad Godfrey has a son. What 
is he like, Stella?” 

‘Like his father, but taller. Something of his mother, too. 
He—” ‘ 

She was about to tell her mother that she had seen Maurice 
Grantley. If she had not told her before it was from no dis- 
ingenuousness. But Mrs. Moore broke in. 

‘* How I should like to see them all, without their seeing 
me. To think of Godfrey being alive and with a son! I 
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might have married Godfrey once, if it had not been for your 
father.” 

‘‘Mother—” said the girl, with a little gasp. ‘“‘ Was Cap- 
tain Grantley the one you told me about, your cousin ?” 

“‘Yes, Stella. Godfrey is my cousin. To think of him 
being alive after all those years, during which I have thought 
him dead! I used to think that I would have asked him to 
right me if he had been alive” 

“Then we are cousins?” 

“To be sure. His boy would be your third cousin.” 


CHAPTER XV, 


JA SUMMER DAY. 


Cards of invitation for this, that, and the other function 
rained upon the little house in Green Street as soon as it was 
known that Lady Eugenia Grantley and Miss Beaumont were 
come up for the season. It was an early summer, with June 
weather in May, and it promised to be a brilliant season. 
There was a Royal wedding somewhere mid-way of it; and 
most of the great hostesses were entertaining. 

Nobody could have been better than Maurice as an escort 
for his mother and Mary. When they wanted him he was 
always in attendance. When they did not want him, and that 
sometimes happened when there were new frocks to be bought 
or visits to a milliner to be made, he could always find some- 
thing to do. There were plenty of people ready to entertain 
him and keep time from hanging too heavily on his hands, 
A good many young ladies found him the more attractive 
because of the new slight shadow which hung upon him. One 
young lady from over the seas, who had chattered with Mau- 
rice Grantley a year earlier, put the general opinion very 
neatly when she remarked: ‘‘Seems to me, Mr. Grantley, that 
since you and I last met, you’re sort of grown-up.” 

Maurice had grown-up, from a gay, insouciant boy to a man 
with a man’s seriousness. He had developed a new liking for 
the company of his own thoughts, and had a way of losing 
himself in them even on the lawns at Hurlingham or the en- 
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closure at Ascot on a Cup.Day, which could hardly pass un- 
noticed. The shade of unhappiness on the young face in those 
moments of abstraction added to its attractiveness. ‘I’m 
downright stuck on your cousin,” said the frank daughter of 
America to Mary Beaumont, “since he’s been crossed in love.” 

Mary smiled faintly; and the American girl wondered if 
Mr. Grantley was in love with his cousin. Mary had come 
back to her mood of perfect reasonableness, from which indeed 
she had only departed for a very short period. She was 
most charming. Her somewhat limited dress allowance had 
this season been generously augmented by Lady Eugenia, 
Mary’s bronze-brown hair, and eyes the same color, her brown 
skin and supple figure, were at their best in a rose-colored 
frock by Doucet, which was a stroke of genius. 

She had repented her acerbity with her cousin almost as 
soon as it was over. For a short time the rift in their old 
cousinly friendship gaped wide. Then she resolved to make 
an effort to close it. 

It was on a day when Lady Eugenia was prostrated by 
sick headache, and the cousins were left to their own devices. 
They had their choice of entertainments—a garden-party, an 
afternoon on a house-boat, a concert where Melba was to sing. 
In the evening they were engaged three-deep. 

Mary settled the sufferer in a darkened room, with cau de 
cologne at hand and an injunction to sleep. Her manner with 
Lady Eugenia had a delightful air of daughterliness which 
made many observant people suppose that sooner or later Miss 
Beaumont would marry her cousin. 

**And what will you do?” Lady Eugenia asked. 

**T thought—Maurice seems a Jit off color—supposing we 
drop all the engagements and get out into the country some- 
where for a rustic day. That is if Maurice consents. It will 
freshen my complexion for the ball to-night.” 

“Ideal! the boy will be delighted. Go, and don’t think of 
me.-till dinner-time. I can ring for Curtis if I want anything.” 

Mary went down to the. drawing-room, where a young man 
with a rather weary air was awaiting her. His face brightened 
at her suggestion and he assented eagerly. 

“Poor Maurice!” she said, “it is too bad that we should 
keep you in town all these weeks.” 

She touched his forehead with the tips of her fingers, and 
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he felt vaguely gratified. He had been feeling rather in need 
of comfort; and the unaccustomed caresss from a charming 
girl like Mary—one very chary of demonstrations, too—made 
him feel absurdly grateful to her. 

*“*I shan’t be five minutes,” she said; and she was not 
more. She had a delightfully rustical air when she returned, 
wearing a wide brown hat trimmed with roses and a tussore 
dust-cloak over a- pink cambric frock. She had a rose in her 
bosom, and the fragrance of it floated to his nostrils. 

He felt it like an escape, an adventure, when they got into 
a hansom and he told the driver to drive to Paddington. 

‘‘Where shall we go to?” he asked as they sat side by 
side in a pleasant proximity. 

‘‘Let us dip in the lucky-bag,” she said gaily, “and take 
the first train we find at Paddington. We can get off at any 
place we have the fancy to, saunter along till we find an inn, 
lunch, sit in the inn-garden, and after a day in Arcadia come 
back to town wonderfully refreshed.” 

“What a delightful plan!” he said. “ You delightful girl 
to have thought of it!” 

A color came in her cheek. After all, if one had to marry, 
there might be less agreeable suitors than Maurice—old roués, 
for instance, with bursting money-bags, ready to buy hand- 
some, portionless girls in the marriage market, as though they 
were creatures without souls and without hearts. Indeed, 
Maurice was a very creditable escort for a young woman on 
this bright summer day, to say nothing of a life-long com- 
panionship; and a good many girls might have envied Mary 
Beaumont. 

People stared at them as they walked down the platform 
at Paddington—both so well-dressed, so young and handsome 
and cheerful. Here and there tired eyes brightened as they 
passed by, or a smile came to a faded face. They were taken 
for lovers; and the guard somewhat ostentatiously locked them 
in; while other people traveling by the same train came and 
glanced in at the window and retired to a carriage where 
their presence would be less of an intrusion. 

One old gentleman popped his head in at the carriage 
window, and then said, in a tremendous hurry: “I deg your 
pardon.” 

Maurice smiled half-shyly at Miss Beaumont. 
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“TI believe he takes us for a honeymooning couple,” he 
said. 

To his astonishment she blushed. 

“It is because you are so very smart,” she said, recover- 
ing herself. 

“And you. I wonder how we should feel if we really 
were, Mary ?”’ 

Her blush had moved him to the audacity, that and his 
own spirits, which mounted as the train bore them past the 
grimy houses and the red-brick suburbs into open country. 

She caught the ball and threw it back to him gaily, although 
the color still fluttered on her cheek. 

“I know how I should feel, that I was going away with- 
out a maid and without any traveling trunks.” 

“And I—I should feel immensely proud of you; and that 
all the men in the world were envying me my prize.” 

The train was not a main-line train. It plunged them un- 
expectedly soon into wide spaces of green country, dotted 
here and there by a village, a church-spire against a back- 
ground of woods, or a handful of red-roofed gabled cottages. 

They drew up at a station where the name was outlined 
in forget-me-nots in a garden-bed by the platform. There were 
many bushes heavy with roses and a yellow climbing rose 
nearly covered the wall of the station-master’s house. 

“I vote for this,” she said. ‘‘ What delightful deep coun- 
try! Look at the woods! And the very name of it in 
flowers! Could one imagine anything more romantic?” 

They alighted, and the station-master directed them to the 
Water-Wheel Inn, “about a mile up the road.” They went 
off to look for it, happy as children. For this day Maurice 
had thrown off the gloom that possessed him. He was no 
stoic to be out on a June day with a girl, pretty and kind, 
making an idyllic holiday, that he should be gloomy. He as- 
sured her that the Water-Wheel would prove a wretched ‘‘ pub.,” 
where the utmost they could hope for in the way of food 
would be stale biscuits and staler cheese. And he was keenly 
hungry. So was she; but she was certain the Water-Wheel 
would prove worthy its name and its setting. 

It did. They ate their food out-of-doors in a riverside 
garden, within sound of the wheel that gave the inn its name. 
The garden was full of fruit and vegetables, with clumps of 
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lavender and many old-fashioned flowers between. Every- 
where about them was deep rest and shade of magnificent 
woods. The food was excellent; for one day they were in 
Arcadia and nothing could have been better than the cold 
roast beef and salad, the gooseberry tart with cream. They 
picked their dessert from the bushes, while the comfortable 
old landlady came out and smiled on them; and the inn dogs 
followed them with gratifying friendliness. 

After lunch they strolled through the wood, down the green 
highways and avenues, only trodden of gamekeepers and pheas- 
ants and the wood’s wild creatures. And there Mary made 
her amende. She had been hateful to Maurice and she had 
repented it ever since. Would he forgive her? 

“Never mind, dear!” he said, glancing at her averted face. 
Was it possible Mary cared? ‘We will forget about it. She 
wouldn’t look at me; so there is an end of it.” 

He took up her hand and kissed it. 

When they came back to town the gloom had lifted from 
his face. Lady Eugenia saw and rejoiced at it; wrote impul- 
sively to her husband that things were going well between 
Maurice and Mary. Captain Grantley, making a flying visit 
home in the intervals of his yachting, met with Stephen Moore 
and mentioned casually that there was likely soon to bea 
wedding. And so the news came round to Stella, and awaited 
her when she came back from that August holiday. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FLIGHT. 


She came back to a joyous welcome, to find a flower- 
decked table, and a fine bouquet lying in her place. Every 
one at Outwood seemed delighted to welcome her back; she 
might have been a long, long while away to judge by the 
manifestations of pleasure at her return. From William, the 
young footman, who touched his hat with a smile on his 
broad country face as he received her bag at the railway- 
station, down to the least of the under-gardeners, the servants 
seemed the happier for her return. Stephen Moore stood by, 
smiling his odd, contorted smile, while Jim pointed to the 
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great bouquet of flowers which he himself had arranged for 
her. She had arrived just about the lunch-hour and Jim had 
insisted on being driven to the station to meet her. 

She was not Stella to remain untouched by the generous 
warmth. For the first day it kept her happy enough. She 
had to go all round the gardens and stables and sheds with Jim 
in his wheeled chair, to see all the wonderful things that had 
happened since she went away. The flowers that had come 
into bloom, the broods that had been hatched, the new litter 
of puppies, the little new calf; she had to see them all; and 
note as well the progress of all those which had been there 
before she went away. Jim seemed to think that she had 
been gone a great length of time; and was rather surprised 
that so few new things had happened in her absence. 

She had to tell him all she had been doing. A wonderful 
intimacy had grown up between them. He was almost un- 
naturally sympathetic, full of quick intuitions and understand- 
ings. He liked to hear about Miss Mason’s mother—mothers 
had a fascination for him. His father often talked to him 
about the mother who had left them; and he had thought 
much in his solitude before Stella came. 

‘‘And your mother delighted in that sweet, pretty place?” 
he said. 

Stella cast a longing eye over the green, velvety lawns, 
Against the darkness of a fine hedge of yew red roses burnt 
like lamps. The long shadows of the trees lay on the grass. 
Away amid the trees wood-doves were softly crooning. She 
thought of her mother back in Shepherd’s Buildings; and the 
thought made her sigh. 

‘*She loved it, poor little mother,” she said. “ Only you 
see, Jim, she had to go back to town. She will work at her 
music lessons so hard; and it all begins again in September. 
_ She misses her daughter so much.” 

‘“‘What a pity she doesn’t live here near you,” he said. 
““Wouldn’t it be nice if you could see her every day? Sup- 
posing that when you and I went out driving we could call 
for her and take her with us? Wouldn’t that be nice? She 
would be much happier in the country, wouldn’t she?” 

‘Oh, indeed she would, dear Jim. But it is no use talk- 
ing about it. It is one of the things that are too goodfio 
happen. It spoils all the joy of this for me to think of her 
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in the dusty streets. You can’t imagine how dusty they are 
if you haven’t lived in them. And the winter is coming, with 
fog and rain and slush and darkness; and she trudging up and 
down the winter streets, and wanting me so dreadfully in the 
evenings; and having no one to take care of her when I 
am not there. I often wonder if she will think of changing 
her wet things when she comes in. She will hardly trouble 
to prepare hot food for herself. I always had the lamp and 
the fire lit and her slippers warming in the fender when she 
came home.” 

Her eyes had a distant look, and Jim’s watching her wore 
an expression of most unchildlike concern. 

Later when he and his father were alone he spoke of what 
was in his thoughts. 

‘“‘I want you to do something, Daddy,” he said. 

“‘For yourself, Jim? You never ask for yourself.” 

‘‘Because you give me so much. It is for Miss Mason.” 

** Anything I can I will do for Miss Mason. You and I 
owe her a debt, laddie. What is it?” 

‘‘Her mother is working hard up in London, teaching 
music. She has no one to take care of her and comfort her 
as I do you; and Miss Mason is sad about it.” 

‘‘Ah,a good daughter. I have noticed that she looks sad. 
What am I to‘do for her?” 

“Bring her here, to be near us. Miss Mason told me she 
used to say that she would rather live in a little country 
cottage than in a palace in town.” 

“And you want me to provide the cottage?” 

“If you please, Daddy.” 

‘Then I must think about it. Not a word to Miss Mason 
till I have thought about it.” 

A day later he sent for Stella to come to see him in the 
room where he transacted his business. She came at once and 
he looked up to see her standing with a startled air in the. 
doorway of the room. The sun-lit corridor was behind her, 
and her hair flamed in the light. For the twentieth time he 
seemed to have some memory of just such a thing. Of whom 
did she remind him? In what shadowy and misty world of 
the past had there been some one with her eyes, her hair, like, 
yet unlike? 

He rose and set a chair for her with careful courtesy. He 
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was very different from the gauche savage of long ago. His 
brief married life had civilized him. 

She took the chair and sat down, looking at him expect- 
antly, her lips a little apart. 

“My boy has been talking to me about you, Miss Mason,” 
he said. ‘‘He has a very tender little heart; and he thinks 
you feel the separation from your mother, and it grieves him.” 

‘I do feel it,” she said; and suddenly hung her head. 
“In fact, Mr. Moore—I am so grieved to say it—I am afraid 
I shall have to leave you.” 

‘To leave us? Good heavens! you can’t leave us. Why 
it would break the boy’s heart.” 

“I have thought about it,” she said, and her eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. ‘‘It breaks my heart to think of leaving 
him. But there are reasons why I must go. I ought never 
to have come. If you knew, you would say it was right for 
me to go. Jim will forget me. You must find some one else 
for him, young, who will love him. Indeed, I don’t know how 
any one could fail to love him.” 

“You are talking nonsense now. No one could comfort 
him for you. You don’t know what a heart he has, Girl, 
you won’t dare leave him.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and in his excitement 
shook her roughly. 

“You can’t go, I tell you,” he said. “I sent for you to 
propose a plan by which you and your mother should be to- 
gether. There is that little cottage over at Valley outside the 
mills. She shall have that. Let her go in as my caretaker if 
she will. The old woman who is there is too old. I am al- 
ways afraid she may get burnt to death. Let your mother 
have the cottage and fifty pounds a year. She shall have 
coals and light and there are plenty of vegetables and fruit in 
the garden. She would have the place to herself; no one 
would disturb her. You could see as much of each other as 
you liked.” 

She stared at him in a bewildered way. 

“Bring my mother down here?” she said. “She would 
not come. She is a recluse—unaccustomed to see people. 
She is accustomed to her own little flat. She would not leave 
it without me. I am quite sure she would not come.” 

“She need see no one in the cottage. I shall not intrude 
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on her. You may be sure of that. And no one else will. 
She may lock her door against the world if she will. Let me 
hear no more of this talk about leaving us.” 

“I am quite sure she will not come and I ought to be 
with her. If I died—or—or—married, you would have to do 
without me, Mr. Moore. Better let me go. God knows I 
would not leave Jim if I could help it.” 

The sincerity in her voice struck Stephen Moore with a 
sudden sense of his helplessness. Supposing she would go, he 
had no power to prevent her. And Jim would take it badly, 
He was quite sure Jim would take it badly. 

“You can’t go,” he said in asullen rage. “It would injure 
the boy’s health. Do you want to kill him? You do not 
know what he was like before you came.” 

‘‘Jim would be more reasonable than you are,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘If he knew I ought to go he would let me go. He 
is wise and reasonable beyond his years.” 

**Go, then, go,” he said in a blind fury. He had been 
making plans for her happiness at Jim’s instigation; and here 
she was, coldly and hardly, going to leave the child when she 
had won his heart. She was no better than the rest of them, 
though he had thought her different from the race of hirelings. 
**Go,” he said, “go! We shall learn to do without you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


























A VISIT TO MEXICO. 


BY THOMAS P, McLOUGHLIN, 


etietf?VERY one who has studied geography will recall 

iM: the great difficulty experienced in trying to pro- 
nounce the names of those twin snow-capped 
mountains of Mexico, Popocatepetl and Ixtacci- 
e%4 huatl, and even to-day, when traveling through 
that enchanted land, one has to repeat the names very often 
before he can pronounce them trippingly on the tongue. It 
seems: strange to one who has traveled over all parts of Europe, 
and whose footsteps have led him eastward as far as Jerusalem 
and westward as far as Honolulu, to think how many traveled 
Americans there are who have never visited that country next 
to our own borders, which ought to be as replete with interest 
to those born in the United States as any country of Europe, if 
not more so. 

We shall never forget our first view of the land of the 
Aztecs. As the steamer approached the low-lying coast at 
Vera Cruz, off in the distance, its snow-covered top shining in 
the morning sun, appeared the huge mountain of Orizaba, 
equally imposing as Popocatepetl, although we have no recol- 
lection of hearing of it in the days when we studied geography. 
At its feet lay immense plantations, rich in varied fruits and 
flowers, while nearer to the coast the rays of the tropical sun 
had dried up all vegetation. 

Interest in the journey and in the scenery was enhanced 
by the reading of Prescott’s Conguest of Mexico. For many 
years we had seen on library shelves those three formidable 
volumes, which we never attempted even to open, perhaps 
owing to the fact that we took no interest in Mexico; or 
perhaps because we had heard from orthodox critics that Pres- 
cott was a bigot. The word bigot should not be lightly ap- 
plied to any man, and from a reading of Mr. Prescott’s work on 
Mexico, I am very much inclined to think that he was strongly 
prejudiced along certain lines because of his early training and 
the teachings of his parents and professors. But, certainly, no 
one could ever give greater or more just praise to the ministers 
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of the Catholic religion than that given by Prescott to the 
Franciscan Fathers, notably to Father Toribio, one of the 
twelve apostles of Mexico. No one could give a better ap- 
preciation of their influence for good on the Spaniards and on 
the conquered Mexicans than this same fascinating writer. To 
one who is fond of romance, we may say that we have never 
read a more entrancingly interesting book than the Conquest 
of Mexico. No hero in a dime novel was ever represented as 
leading a more charmed life than Cortez, the great conqueror. 
Hence, we approached Mexico with our minds and hearts 
dwelling in the past and were prepared to honor and respect 
the people who were the humble descendants of that noble 
but vacillating prince, Montezuma. 

We made our visit to Mexico with a double purpose: first, 
to see the country and its inhabitants and its works of art; 
and, secondly, to study the actual condition of the Catholic 
Church within its borders. We had read in the accounts of 
various travelers of the sad condition of religion among the 
Mexicans. Their worship was represented as a mass of idle 
superstitions; their priests were pictured as grossly immoral ; 
their children, for the most part, were represented as densely 
ignorant. To test the truth or falsehood of these statements, 
we visited several prominent clergymen, notably two American- 
born priests who had no reason to misrepresent the actual 
state of affairs. 

Our train left Vera Cruz at seven o’clock in the evening 
and our destination was the city of Orizaba. We rushed along 
at a rapid rate through the warm night air, laden with op- 
pressive odors of tropical vegetation. Gradually we began to 
ascend the foothills and as we mounted up, the night air be- 
came so cold we were forced to don our overcoats. At a 
quarter to twelve, on that Saturday night, after a short ride in 
a tramcar drawn by two mules, we arrived in the courtyard of 
the Grand Hotel de France, and what a beautiful courtyard it 
was. Its Doric columns, supporting numerous Roman arches, 
were covered with clinging vines of the brightest green and 
flowers of the richest purple, red and yellow. We mounted the 
broad stone stairway, and as we passed along an outer balcony 
to our rooms, there, towering above us, gorgeous in the silver 
moonlight, stood one of God’s everlasting hills, beautiful Ori- 
zaba. 
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We could have remained there, gazing at the sight, en- 
raptured, for hours, but, as we were fatigued after the railway 
ride in the uncomfortable cars, we retired quickly and were 
soon fast asleep. The sunlight, gleaming through the shutters, 
roused us early in the morning from slumber, and as we looked 
out of our windows, there was Orizaba once more, dazzling in 
the rays of the morning sun. 

How glad I am to have received my first vivid impressions 
of Mexico on a Sunday morning. As we walked along through 
its quiet streets there was an air of a Christain Sabbath about 
the town. We met, for the first time, several of the Mexican 
Indians; some going to church, some carrying milk and other 
commodities to their customers. For the most part these Indians 
wore very primitive sandals of common leather, attached to the 
feet by thongs which crossed the instep and were fastened 
around the ankle. Later on we saw how the Mexican shoe- 
maker makes a pair of these simple sandals for a customer. 
The would-be purchaser places his foot on a square of leather; 
the merchant, with a piece of chalk, marks the shape and size 
of the foot, allowing about an inch all around; then with a 
sharp instrument he punches six holes in the leather, cuts it 
along the lines of the chalk mark, and within five minutes, if 
we may believe the testimony of an eminent Passionist Father, 
he has made to order the most comfortable foot-gear that a 
man can wear. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought us to the church called “ Dolores,” 
the church of the Seven Sorrows of our Lady, and as we en- 
tered, we saw a sight fit for the brush of an artist. A Mexi- 
can, clad in ragged garments, with his peculiar shoulder cover- 
ing which strongly resembled in shape a priest’s chasuble, his 
tall-peaked Mexican hat on the ground beside him, his scapu- 
lar of Mt. Carmel hanging outside his clothing, knelt near the 
door, and with outstretched hands and eyes directed towards 
_ the tabernacle, devoutly said his prayers, paying no attention 
to.those who passed in or out. As we stood there for a 
moment in admiration at the simple, prayerful attitude of this 
publican, we saw a woman, with her baby strapped to her back, 
as is their custom, enter the church, devoutly cross herself 
with holy water, and dexterously reach her right hand over 
her left shoulder to sprinkle her little baby with the same. 

It was only a step from the waterspout to the statue of 
VOL, XC.—31 
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the Adolorata Pieta, the weeping mother with her Divine Son 
dead, His head resting in her lap. The woman reverently 
kissed the feet of the dead Christ, and then, turning her back 
on the image, the little baby of his own accord reached out 
his tiny hands and, as she lowered her body, he also leaned 
over and kissed the Savior’s feet. 

The church was very bright and cheerful and clean, the 
priest in charge most hospitable, the altar linen immaculately 
white, the chalice and paten perfectly polished, the tabernacle, 
with its draperies, bespoke a real living faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Incidentally, I would remark that I have offered 
Mass in churches in other lands, where I could not bestow the 
same unstinted praise regarding cleanliness. The congregation 
was composed, for the most part, of women; poorly clad, it is 
true, but most devout. 

After breakfast we went through another section of the city, 
and visiting a Jesuit church, witnessed a scene that few trav- 
elers have recorded. In one part of the church a large cate- 
chism class of little Mexican boys sat on the ground, bare- 
footed of course, not even the traditional sandal adorning their 
chubby little feet; their eyes bright and full of intelligence; 
their hair unkempt; their hands and faces, in some instances 
at least, manifesting the utter absence of the use of soap and 
water; but their hearts, like those of their parents, were in the 
right place. Their sisters on the opposite side of the church 
sat on little benches, and their Sunday-School teachers, just 
like our own, were seated with catechism in hand, and made 
the pupils repeat after them the answers to the questions; the 
most profound that can be proposed to the human mind. 

When the lesson was over one of the Fathers ascended the 
pulpit and all the children, standing, said the morning prayers, 
after which he put them through a series of catechetical gym- 
nastics on the five principal mysteries of religion and on the ten 
commandments, all of which they recited in chorus. The session 
ended with the singing of a hymn, and while the voices of the 
children lacked that quality which we find among white people 
and gave the impression that they were singing, for the most 
part, through a piece of tissue paper over a comb, nevertheless 
the hymn was appealingly sung. : 

From this church we wended our way to the principal 
square of the city, a beautiful park or alameda alongside of the 
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cathedral-like structure known as the parish church. Entering 
this edifice, which is capable of seating at least three thousand 
people, we found it filled with devout worshipers who were at- 
tending the Forty-Hours’ Adoration. Noting that the wor- 
shipers were nearly all women and children I said to my com- 
panion: “ The Mexicans, as far as the devout female sex is 
concerned, are certainly faithful in their attendance at Sunday 
Mass; but where are the men?” 

One thing noticeable in this, as in all the Mexican churches, 
is the large number of crude statues, chief among which one 
always finds a frightfully realistic representation of our Divine 
Lord seated on a block after He had been scourged. The rude 
artist succeeded in making the representation so revolting that 
one’s blood runs cold in looking upon it. A favorite shrine is 
that of the Archangel Michael, with a rather effeminate face 
and blond curls, dressed in pink and adorned with much lace. 

The devotion of the people was remarkable. During the 
low Mass they knelt on the hard stone floors throughout the 
service, not even standing at the reading of the Gospel. What 
mattered it that nearly every one of the married women car- 
ried a baby strapped to her back? What harm was it that 
several of these little ones cried or chirped from time to time ? 
They were in the presence of that same loving Christ who, 
centuries before, rebuked the Apostles when they tried to 
drive the noisy little children from Him. The Mexicans feel 
that they are in their Father’s house when they enter a 
church and they know that Jesus was poor like themselves and 
that He had a most sympathetic heart. 

After Mass was finished we took a walk to the market place, 
where all was bustle and life. Laborers from the surrounding 
country, who are obliged to work all the week from sunrise to 
sunset, make use of this, their only free day, to come to the 
town and do their marketing. Stall after stall, booth after 
booth, was filled with all varieties of vegetables and fruits and 
exquisite flowers and meats and household utensils and wear- 
ing apparel. Here in one booth might be seen the hatter with 
a large assortment of the peculiar cone-shaped hats affected by 
the Indians. At another angle a primitive shoemaker was 
busy measuring the stain-traveled feet of a mountaineer for 
a pair of sandals. We approached one of the flower booths 
and selected a large bunch of violets and another of sweet- 
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scented, waxen camelias, and when I wanted to pay the girl I 
found that I had nothing but American gold, which she would 
not accept. Not understanding very well the language which 
she spoke, I managed to gather from her gestures that I could 
keep the flowers and pay her the following day. I told her 
in broken Spanish to send a little boy to the hotel in the 
morning, which she did. 

From the market place we meandered pars to the parish | 
church, and found the park near the church filled with people. 
The great bell in the tower rang out the Angelus. Instantly 
there was a hush and every man and boy removed his som- 
brero and crossing himself recited the prayer. 

At half-past twelve, as we were still sitting in the park 
looking towards the parish church, what was my delight when 
I saw issuing from its immense portals, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of men, no women mingling with them, and I learned 
from the parish priest that the twelve o’clock Mass was for the 
men only and that the attendance was always large. Mentally I 
said to myself: ‘‘ Let no one in future tell me that the Mexi- 
cans in general are anirreligious people. Let no one venture 
to assert that the priests as a rule are not men of godly lives.” 
If the old saying be true: “As the priest, so the people,” 
then would I conclude as far as my observation went in Ori- 
zaba, that that city must be blessed with a band of zealous, 
untiring priests. 

The Catholic idea of the proper observation of the Sabbath 
does not forbid participation in innocent amusement. The 
chief amusement of the Mexicans on a Sunday afternoon (I 
speak now of the male contingent) is to attend the bullfight, 
I do not intend for a moment to call this an innocent amuse- 
ment. Orizaba is a city of sufficient importance to have a 
bull-ring of its own, and as curiosity got the better of me I 
attended this brutal performance; but, after witnessing the 
slaughter of a bull, I said: ‘‘One is sufficient for me.” The 
entertainment certainly was very interesting, and at times 
intensely exciting, the only repulsive and disgusting feature of 
it all being when the picadores, mounted on blindfolded 
horses, that were really fit for nothing but the boneyard, ap- 
proached the bull to annoy him, The gored, disemboweled 
horses were quickly dragged off the field. The marvelous 
skill of the danderilios in sticking arrows into the neck of the 
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bull was an exhibition of agility that would be hard to equal. 
The work of the Matador, who came into the arena last of 
all with a naked sword, seemed comparatively easy, for by 
this time the poor bull was almost completely winded and 
stood in the centre of the arena eying his executioner and 
apparently hypnotized. With a skillful thrust through the 
neck of the bull into his heart, the animal fell dead, and was 
quickly dragged out of the arena. This was supposed to be a 
triumph of man’s skill over brute force, but it is well to note 
that it took the combined efforts of about twelve men to kill 
one bull. Sometimes, as happened even last winter, the bull 
gets his innings and manages to gore at least one of his per- 
secutors. Bullfighting has been condemned, not only by the 
local Church authorities, but even by Papal documents, mainly 
on account of its cruelty. 

On Sunday evening we had a real treat in store for us; 
namely, the band concert given in the principal square of the 
city. The electric lights turned night into day, the outlines 
of the parish church formed an exquisite stage-setting, while 
the full moon shining through the palm trees and the foliage 
made the picture all the more romantic. Hundreds of Mexi- 
cans, many of them clad in brilliant red mantillas, stood lis- 
tening to the music of. Strauss and Wagner and Verdi, and 
when a selection was finished they walked gravely up and 
down talking together. A large sprinkling of Spaniards—gay 
young women dressed in the latest French creations, and their 
male escorts—kept moving, laughing and chatting all the 
while. The whole scene was full of life and color and gayety. 

On Monday morning I offered Mass in the Jesuit church, 
and was astonished to see upwards of one hundred young 
women approaching Holy Communion; and on asking the 
father in charge what was the meaning of this on a Monday 
morning, he explained to me that this was the Sodality of the 
Children of Mary, and that they were making a Novena of 
Holy Communions in preparation for the first celebration of 
- the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes in Mexico. 

I found out later, in a conversation with one of the secular 
clergy, the real explanation of all the devotion which I had 
witnessed in various parts of the Republic. An atheistic Ma- 
sonic government, which hates the Church, has persecuted the 
religious orders of men and women and driven them out into 
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an unsympathetic world. Their convents and monasteries and 
colleges and churches and schools have been confiscated and 
declared government property. After the manner of the French 
Republic, the government kindly consented to allow those 
whom they had robbed to buy back their own property; and 
as many of the wealthy Spaniards and Mexicans availed them- 
selves of this privilege, the result is that several churches in 
the larger towns are open for Christian worship. The govern- 
ment strictly forbids the clergy to appear on the streets with 
their soutanes visible, hence the custom of wearing long black 
cloaks. 

The present tyrannical government has strictly forbidden all 
ecclesiastical processions in the streets, even in towns where 
the entire population is in favor of them. On the other hand, 
it allows carnival processions, not only during the ten days 
preceding Ash Wednesday, but on all the Sundays during 
Lent, and in these processions, indecency of costume as well 
as of action is not only not frowned upon, but receives the full- 
est sanction of the government. As if to emphasize more fully 
the determination of the minority in power, after closing up 
all the churches, they are erecting at public expense, out of 
the blood and sweat of an oppressed people, what is supposed 
to be the largest theatre in the world, where the ballet and 
vaudeville and light comedy will be offered to the people. 
“They that sow the wind reap the whirlwind,” and so it will 
be in Mexico. The good padres used all their influence for 
upholding the hands of the secular government; the unwise 
legislators under that most absolute of dictators, President 
Diaz, have rejected the aid of Holy Church, with the result 
that Socialism is fast making itself a power throughout the 
land. Even now leaders in the army are plotting a revolution 
against Diaz and his chosen friends. 

Throughout Mexico the same infamous methods are in 
vogue that have disgraced the French government. Sisters 
and brothers and priests are not allowed to teach in the 
schools; in the hospitals and industrial homes and reforma- 
tories, where these noble men and women exercised such a 
power for good, it is strictly forbidden to mention the name 
of God; there must be absolutely no religious training what- 
ever for the children; the sacred emblems of the crucifix and 
the images of the saints have been ruthlessly torn down and 
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removed; many of the churches are rented by the govern- 
ment for storehouses for grain and liquor, or as stabling 
places for horses and wagons; yet, for all that, the large ma- 
jority of the Mexicans are devoted children of Holy Mother 
Church, 

‘“‘How do you support your churches?” I asked one of 
the priests, “and what supports you?” He answered that 
they were dependent entirely upon the alms of the faithful; 
the poor laborers, out of their paltry wages, contributing 
generously to the support of religion. “I have been told,” 
said I, “that there exists an immense number of common-law 
marriages or concubinages in Mexico because of the excessive 
fees charged.” His answer was to bring me to his office and 
show me his marriage register. The regular fee for marriages 
for those that can afford it is eighteen dollars (Mexican money), 
which corresponds to nine dollars in our money. The good 
father passed his finger down the page and asked me to count 
the number of marriages after which appeared the word 
‘‘ gratis.” After others were written, “paid six dollars”; , 
“paid four dollars”; etc. For baptisms the fee is three dol- 
lars, or one dollar and a half in our money. The stipend 
usually offered for Masses is fifty cents of our money. 

While I was standing there talking to this priest two peons, 
or laboring men, came into the vestry and one of them slipped 
a large leather belt from his waist and said to the padre: “I 
want a Mass said on next Friday at five o’clock in honor of 
St. Anthony, that God may bless my little farm.” He lifted 
the belt in the air until he had shaken out a Mexican dollar 
and handed it to the priest and waited for his receipt. ‘‘ That 
poor fellow,” said the priest, “lives about six miles away, and 
will be here bright and early on Friday morning before the 
church is opened to be present at the Mass.” The reason, 
therefore, of the great piety of the Mexicans and their devo- 
tion to the Church is that they are suffering persecution for 
justice’ sake. ; 

The government has a law on its statute books saying: 
‘** All children up to the age of twelve must be compelled to 
go to school.” The law is simply farcical. The municipal 
schools in Mexico are very few and far between, and hence 
the law cannot be enforced. It strikes the casual observer that 
the real object of the government is to keep the people in 
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ignorance, for woe betide that arrogant minority if the bulk 
of the Mexicans learned to read and write. In all their de- 
gradation and poverty, with their spirits crushed within them, 
they have still that inherent pride of the Aztec. They glory 
in the history of their ancestors; they look with reverential 
awe upon the statues of Montezuma and Guatamozin which 
adorn their public squares; and to one who has learned by a 
careful reading of history that “the mills of God grind slowly,” 
there comes the firm conviction that one day these faithful 
people will come into their own. 

Delighted with what I saw and heard, I asked the Jesuit 
father in Orizaba if I might take that city as a fair example 
in religious matters of the cities of Mexico. He shook his 
head sadly and answered: “No; I am sorry to say,” he con- 
tinued, “that Vera Cruz and nearly all the seacoast towns are 
very irreligious; few of the people go to church at all; and,” 
he added significantly, ‘‘I leave it to you to judge the real 
cause of this.” “How about the city of Mexico itself?” 


.I queried. ‘‘ As for Mexico,” said he, “I will only answer for 


our own parish. During Lent we have a four weeks’ retreat: 
the first for the women servants, the second for the men 
servants, the third for the ladies, and the fourth for the 
gentlemen of the parish; and our Church is crowded during 
those four weeks. During the last week we have between 
eight hundred and a thousand men who go to confession and 
receive Holy Communion; but I regret to say that, for the 
rest of the year, the great majority of the men never cross 
the threshold of the church.” Who will explain this con- 
tradiction ? 

In the cathedral of Mexico, at the reception given to the 
new archbishop, we had the pleasure of seeing his Grace pass 
through crowds of kneeling men and women, many richly 
dressed, while side by side knelt the humble, barefooted, 
ragged Mexican men, women, and children, all eager to kiss 
the hand of the bishop and to receive his blessing. 

Many of the churches are so large that it is a common 
sight to see a father and mother and family kneeling on the 
floor at a favorite shrine and reciting aloud the-rosary. 

I might tell of my further journeys through Mexico, but I 
prefer to limit myself to an account of a couple of days spent 
in the very pretty town of Cordova, a few miles distant from 
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Orizaba, and resembling it very much from a spiritual stand- 
point. 

The town is approached from the railroad by a wretched 
one-mule tramcar like that in Orizaba. You would imagine 
that the tracks, rolling-stock, mules, and barn could be bought 
for a few hundred dollars, but we found out afterwards that it 
was a close corporation, that three or four men owned all the 
stock, and that one individual at least, who had five thousand 
dollars invested in it, received a dividend of ten per cent 
twice a year. The owners are wealthy coffee planters. 

Entering the venerable church which stood fronting a large, 
well-kept park, we wandered into the vestry, and seeing a 
priest seated at a table I spoke to him in Italian, saying that 
I wished to offer Mass there the following morning. The good 
man smiled and, with a broad United States accent, said: 
“Certainly, Father. You are an American, I presume.” Father 
Krill, for that was the priest’s name, was born in Pittsburg 
and his father, coming to Mexico on business, settled there. 
After some years the young man was ordained for the dio- 
cese of Mexico, and accomplished such splendid work there 
that when his pastor was made bishop, he insisted that Father 
Krill should go with him to his new diocese and thus, filled 
with the spirit of apostolic zeal, he went into an unknown 
territory. 

Cordova, after the expulsion of its priests and nuns, had 
grown careless. The people fell away from Church and from 
God, because there was none to minister to them. A once 
worthy flock had become indifferent. 

The wonderful results brought about during the six years 
‘of Father Krill’s administration show to us very clearly why 
Christ was content to use only twelve Apostles for the conver- 
sion of the world. In Cordova and its environments there are 
some four or five secondary chapels, which it is unnecessary 
to say were in very poor condition. The bishop appointed 
Father Krill pastor, not only of the cathedral but of the out- 
lying parishes, and five priests were appointed to assist him 
in his work. Knowing the results of a different system, he 
insisted on the bishop’s commanding these five priests to live 
under the same parochial roof with himself. Each priest takes 
charge of acertain mission and is responsible for it to the pas- 
tor. All the stipends, even the offerings for Masses, are handed 
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over to him, while he in turn provides his community with a 
Mass stipend for every day and their board and lodging and 
their meagre salary of about ten dollars a month. 

To give some idea of the apostolic journeyings of the pas- 
tor himself, it is enough to state that four times in the year 
he takes the train to Vera Cruz, some sixty miles away, then 
goes on horseback ‘thirty-nine miles each way over the moun- 
tain trails, to hear the confessions of an English-speaking 
colony at one of the sea-coast towns. As the roads are few 
and far between in the mountain districts, most of his sick-call 
work must be done on horseback, or rather on muleback; and 
here again let us note the deep-seated religious sentiments of 
the native Mexicans. Up the side of the mountain, some nine 
miles away from the city, live nearly nine hundred farm laborers 
and their families. Father Krill assured me that, except in 
case of sickness, not one of these people would think of miss- 
ing Mass on Sunday. Down the mountain slope they trudge 
nine miles, and after Mass, back they climb nine miles again 
to their wretched, straw-covered huts. 

In the cathedral church Father Krill has established a so- 
ciety of perpetual adoration. When the church opens in the 
morning the members of the Guard of Honor begin their lov- 
ing task, and bands of six or more women succeed each other 
during the day. When the Angelus rings in the evening at 
six, the men come in large numbers and remain on guard like 
so many statues, gazing steadfastly at the tabernacle until the 
church is closed about nine o’clock. On Thursday evenings 
throughout the year over five hundred people attend the Holy 
Hour of Adoration. Daily Communion is constantly on the 
increase, particularly among the Sodalities of our Lady and 
the League of the Holy Eucharist. The church itself has been 
re-decorated and fittingly restored. 

I have tried to describe in simple language some of the 
things I saw and heard during my brief sojourn in the land 
of the Aztecs. The idea that some Americans entertain of the 
Indian question appears to be summed up in the oft-quoted 
sentence: ‘‘ There is no good Indian but a dead one”; and 
so, in many instances in our own history, the settlers fell upon 
the Indians and drove them off their lands and out of their 
homes, and killed them if they resisted. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
in her story of Ramona, which may be considered one of the 
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finest American stories ever written, gives us a thrilling account 
of the frightful injustice committed against the native Indians 
of California. As a result of our treatment of the American 
Indians, they are fast disappearing from our land. 

In Mexico, however, under the guidance of the Franciscans 
and other loyal sons of Holy Church, they are still living the 
same life of civilization that was taught them by the Spanish 
Fathers. There are millions of them still dwelling and toiling 
in the land of their ancestors and stil] pursuing, even in dire 
poverty, the arts of peace. 

As we left Vera Cruz, in the latter part of February on a 
very hot day and looked back towards the land, we saw once 
again in the light of the setting sun the glorious snow-capped 
peak of Orizaba, standing like a sentinel, as it has stood for 
countless ages, a witness to the wonderful triumphs of the 
Aztecs and their conquerors, the Spaniards. It looks down 
upon the modern railways and viaducts with the same com- 
placency as it looks upon the remains of the pyramids that 
thousands of years ago outrivaled those of ancient Egypt. 
How infinitesimally small and transient the works of man ap-~ 
pear when placed side by side with one of God’s eternal 
mountains? Let us hope that, as the noon-day sun melts the 
snow of Orizaba and sends it down in life-giving streams to 
irrigate the valleys below, so may the faithful prayers of the 
devout Mexican Catholics serve to convert the hearts of the 
public enemies of religion and bring down God’s continued 
blessings upon the people of Mexico. 
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THE SHEPHERD. 


BY HUGH F, BLUNT. 


Down from the heights of the mountain steep 
The torrents rush with a mighty sweep, 

And cavernous rocks are gaping wide 

As they sullenly roar in the rumbling tide ; 
Barren are fields in the biting cold, 

And a lone lamb bleats for the distant fold. 


Who is it comes in the wintry night, 

Far trom the glow of his hearthstone bright, 
Braving the wrath of the angry flood, 
Staining the rugged rocks with blood, 
Tuning his ear for a bleating cry 

Of the lamb that has laid it down to die? 


Who but the Shepherd Who loves his own 
(Not of the hireling heart of stone), 

Who rests not happy with all his flocks 
While e’en one wanders amid the rocks. 
What is a lamb to be loved so well? 

’Tis only the-Shepherd’s heart can tell. 


O Shepherd, Thou Who art called the Good, 
Who watching over Thy sheep hast stood; 
Safe are they ever beneath Thine eye, 

But out of the distance comes the cry 

Of wandering sheep that have missed the fold, 
And starve and freeze in the winter’s cold. 


‘* Other sheep ’’—yet the sheep are Thine, 

O Lamb of God with the ninety-nine; 

Far in the wilderness sad they roam, 

But, Shepherd Good, Thou shalt lead them home, 
To follow Thee in at the sheepfold’s door, 

One fold, one Shepherd, forevermore. 











A POET AND A DIPLOMAT. 


BY WALTER SARGENT. 





Mii 1 is lamentable, but at the same time true, that 
5 ees mw the works of some of the best novelists of the 
nineteenth century are no longer read to any 
large extent.: Wonderful as it seems, even the 
immortal Sir Walter Scott has ceased to be a 
favorite, and boys are now growing up who have never even 
heard of Ivanhoe, Rebecca, Brian de Bois Gilbert, Guy Man- 
nering, Jeanie Deans, and the other heroes and heroines that 
delighted past generations. And if Scott is thus treated, we 
can scarcely wonder at the neglect which has fallen upon such 
classical authors as Bulwer, Trollope, Charles Reade, and even 
upon such glowing lights as Dickens and Thackeray. 

But if Bulwer Lytton is so much less read than he was 
thirty years ago, the diplomatic career of his still more distin- 
guished son, the first Earl Lytton, has been kept green among 
English readers by sundry books, of which one of the most 
interesting is the two volumes of his Personal and Literary 
Letters, edited by his daughter Lady Betty Balfour.*® 

Robert Lytton was in many ways a fascinating figure. He 
entered the world with the prestige of a great name, for Bul- 
wer, afterwards the first Baron Lytton, was already a distin- 
guished novelist when his only son was born. Unhappily the 
boy never knew a mother’s care after his fifth year, for in 
April, 1836, his parents were separated on the ground of in- 
compatibility of temper, and Robert Lytton and his sister were 
confided to the care of a woman who, though kind and prudent, 
was in no way related to them. 

‘At the age of eighteen he entered the Diplomatic Service 
under his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, and as his talents devel- 
oped it was clearly seen that he was exceptionally fitted for 
a diplomatic career. But, jwell placed though he was, the 
prospect had no charm for him. From his earliest boyhood he 
had been conscious of those strong intellectual and zsthetic 
* Personal and Literary Letters, By Lady Betty Balfour. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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cravings which denote the true poet. Both in America and 
during his previous residence in Italy, he had written verses, 
but the time came when the longing, not only to write, but 
to publish, became so insistent, that to suppress it appeared to 
him “ equivalent to the suicide of his own identity.” He was 
encouraged in his ambition by his life-long friend, John Fors- 
ter, and at last, with some trepidation, the plan was confided 
to the elder Lytton. 

Robert Lytton naturally felt some diffidence about publish- 
ing poems under a name already made famous by his father. 
He was not the first writer who has felt himself overshadowed 
by a great reputation, and so when his first poems saw the 
light they bore on their title page the pseudonym of ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith.” The great man’s verdict on his son’s work was 
unexpectedly favorable. 

“I have just read ‘Clytemnestra,’” he writes, “with very 
great admiration and I own with surprise. Your improvement 
has been immense. I see for the first time originality. There 
is no mistake now that you have the vivida vis—that you are 
a real poet, and of a genus, too, that will be practical, and 
sooner or later popular.” 

This was certainly high and heartening praise for a young 
man of twenty-two to receive from one of the foremost writ- 
ers of the day, even when full allowance had been made for a 
father’s partiality. And, indeed, as other letters in these vol- 
umes clearly show, Bulwer Lytton, when criticising his son’s 
poems, did not allow that partiality to blunt the edge of his 
frequently caustic judgment. The encouragement bestowed on 
Lytton’s poetical ambition by his father and by Forster added 
fuel to the already burning desire that consumed him to de- 
vote the whole of his life to the cultivation of the muse. He 
was at an age when a man has to decide the question of his 
future, and if he had at this time been left to himself there is 
no doubt that the world would have heard nothing of Lytton 
the Diplomatist and Viceroy, and it is nearly as certain that 
his name would have been handed down to posterity as that 
of a great English poet. His longing to devote himself to 
literature made his life as an attaché mawkish and flavorless 
to him. In collecting facts for dispatches, in docketing and 
answering letters, he had no zest whatever, and though after 
events proved that his talents for diplomacy were exception- 
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ally great, Lytton was set with all his heart, as a young man, 
upon giving up his career and adopting a literary life. 

In his graphic and vivid style he assures his father that 
“all those great and brilliant prizes which allure others would, 
even were I to obtain them, greatly diminish rather than in- 
crease my happiness. . . . Even Uncle Henry,* despite his 
many noble achievements and his costly successes, and his 
great position and reputation, the confidence of ministers, the 
envy of all his colleagues, and the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
is an example that makes me shudder. I would rather, for 
my part, have been Burns at the Scotch alehouse, than Uncle 
Henry in a ship of war, going out to his post with the Red 
Ribbon on. As I once said to you when we walked along 
the streets of London by night, and you made me proud and 
happy by asking me the question, my ambition has ever been 
for fame rather than power.” 

Here surely was no ordinary young man. But the detach- 
ment shown in this letter must have alarmed rather than 
pleased his father. Literature for its own sake is no doubt a 
noble pursuit, but when it involves the abandonment of a cer- . 
tain and probably successful career, coupled with a lofty con- 
tempt for the highest prizes which that career has to offer, it 
is not to be wondered at that an anxious father should view 
such a bent of mind with a good deal of fear. 

Bulwer Lytton’s reply was discouraging in the extreme, and 
what was even more galling to his son, gave him the impres- 
sion of jealousy and a certain suspicion. Judging it at this 
time, however, when its wisdom has been so fully justified by 
events, it is a little difficult to see how Robert Lytton could 
have read into it anything but the natural alarm of a father 
at seeing a young man wishing to give up a certainty for 
what might be nothing better than a mirage, 

“TI don’t think,” writes Sir Edward, “whatever your merit, 
the world would allow two of the same name to have both a 
permanent reputation in literature. You would soon come to 
grudge me my life, and feel a guilty thrill every time you 
heard I was ill. . . . No; stick close to your profession, - 
take every occasion to rise in it, plenty of time is left to cul- 
tivate the mind and write verse or prose at due intervals. As 
to your allowance, I should never increase it till you get a 


* Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, his chief at Washington. 
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step. I help the man who helps himself. What in your letters 
you suggest as the road to fame, is only the lazy saunter into 
a relaxed effeminate air of pleasure and egotism. It is the 
Epicurean looking into his rose garden, and declaring that he 
is cultivating philosophy. All great natures must have some 
little dash of the firmer Stoic; all must do what they don’t 
like—for every true duty is some restraint on the inclination. 
Were it not for that, do you think F should be toiling here? 
Oh, no—under the orange groves of Nice writing new King 
Arthurs, which none save an affectionate son would read.” 

The letter of Robert Lytton which I have quoted above 
proved that he was something a great deal better and worthier 
of consideration than a young man who was merely anxious 
to throw up his profession for the purpose of entering a lazy 
dreamland of poetry. Even his father was satisfied that he 
possessed the divine affatus, though he regarded it as a dan- 
gerous and enervating atmosphere to be breathed exclusively. 
Robert, therefore, stuck to his profession, and his first book 
of poems was published with his father’s consent, on condition 
that he should write nothing more for two years. His pseu- 
donym, “Owen Meredith,” was derived from a traditional an- 
cestor who bore that name. It is interesting to find Robert 
Lytton writing some years later that there was ‘‘a real Mr. 
Meredith,” who was publishing at the same firm, and who was 
much annoyed at the assumption of his name. This of course 
was the George Meredith, whose death last summer deprived 
England of one of the foremost literary men of the Victorian 
era. Robert Lytton was faced at the prime of life with a di- 
lemma which, if not unique, is assuredly uncommon. His sen- 
timents as to the highest prizes in the diplomatic profession, 
which I have already cited, are the very reverse of those which 
boys of eighteen usually hold. But his condition of mind at 
thirty, though in itself less striking, is, on account of the 
maturity of his intellect, even more remarkable. It is the delib- 
erate judgment of a cultivated man, who was no mere pessimist 
or dilettante. 

But his views must be given in his own words: “I am too 
clever,” he writes candidly to his father, “at least, have too 
great a sympathy with intellect, to be quite content to eat the 
fruit of the earth as an ordinary young man, yet not clever 
enough to be ever a great man, so that I remain, like Moham- 
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med’s coffin, suspended between heaven and earth, missing the 
happiness of both, and neither trust nor am satisfied with my- 
self. A little more or a little less of whatever ability I inherit 
from you would have made me a complete and more cheerful 
man.” 

The real fact is that his sympathies were at the same time 
so abundant in quality and so wide in scope, that they pre- 
vented that concentration without which the highest greatness 
does not exist. But it may be questioned whether a certain 
diffusiveness of sympathy and taste is not more likely to lead 
to happiness, while it is certain that the friends of the man of 
wide sympathies gain from him incomparably more pleasure 
than they could from a man of greater concentration. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his able essay on Robert Lytton * 
points out that the poet is a man who can never reach the 
height of his ideal, and the greater the poet the truer this is. 
No success, however brilliant, can really satisfy his cravings 
after something higher and nobler, for, in an art so vast and 
lofty, so nearly infinite in its possibilities, the intellectual ideals 
can never be fully and adequately brought down to the ex- 
pression of mere words. 

Alexander the Great wept because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. But the very essence of his grief consisted 
in physical limitations, whereas the ‘‘ divine despair’ of a poet 
springs from the precise opposite—namely, the limitless nature 
of what is intellectual and abstract. 

This is only another way of saying that a man whose am- 
bitions are narrow is happier, with the happiness of this world, 
than is he who aspires to more exalted achievements. <A pros- 
perous grocer, who has guarded his future and that of his 
family against anxiety by judicious investments, is probably a 
far happier man than a genius whose works or discoveries will 
live to the end of time. Indeed, it is doubtful if a genius can 
ever be what is understood as a happy, in the sense of a sat- 
isfied, man. 

Mr. Ward recalls the passage in Rasselas which tells us that 
the gifts of life are distributed on paths which lie parallel to 
our careers and on each side of them. Our choice lies between 
the two sets of gifts, but if we try to grasp both, we shall 
miss both. 

* Ten Personal Studies, By Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Such was precisely what Lytton was sometimes tempted to - 
feel was his own fate. Fame in letters and achievements in 
diplomacy had alike been within his grasp. In trying to real- 
ize both, he had, he considered, failed in securing greatness in 
either. 

Writing to his daughter, the editor of the volumes before 
us, he quotes Schopenhauer’s dictum that a man can thrive 
only in the element congenial to his nature, and from this 
he deduces the axiom that he should resolutely eschew things 
in themselves good and attractive that are not thoroughly con- 
gruent to his character and disposition, just as the bird eschews 
the sparkling water, cool and refreshing, because it is death 
to him, though for the fish it is the only life. The man who 
covets prizes for which he is not fitted, because he sees them 
possessed and enjoyed by others, secures for himself disap- 
pointment and chagrin. 

‘‘My physical temperament,” writes Lytton, “has a great 
tendency to beget blue devils, and when those imps lay siege 
to my soul they recall those words of Schopenhauer’s and say 
to me: ‘Thou art the man.’” And this, though only a mood, 
inasmuch as it represented the promptings of blue devils, was 
somehow a prevailing feeling with Lytton, and it may have 
been sent him as a salutary check to too much self-congratu- 
lation; for it must be owned that a man who not only madea 
distinct mark in literature, but rose also to the greatest pro- 
consulship in the world, must be reckoned among the suc- 
cesses and not the failures of life. 

And in other moods he was inclined to take a less gloomy 
and more reasonable view. ‘‘When my blue devils are cast 
out,” he continues, still writing to his daughter, ‘‘and I re- 
cover sanity of spirits, then I say to myself just what you, 
dear, say to me in your letter—that the main thing is not to 
do but to be; that the work of a man is rather in what he is 
than in what he does; that one may be a very fine poet yet 
a very poor creature; that my life has at least been a very 
full one, rich in varied experiences, touching the world at 
many points; that had I devoted it exclusively to the culti- 
vation of one gift, though that the best, 1 might have become 
a poet as great at least as any of my contemporaries, but that 
this is by no means certain to me, for my natural disinclina- 
tion to, and unfitness for, all the practical side of life are so 
great that I might just as likely have lapsed into a mere 
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dreamer; that the discipline of active life and forced contact 
with the world has been specially good for me, perhaps prov- 
idential, and that what I have gained from it as a man may 
be more than compensation of [sic] whatever I may have lost 
by it as an artist.” 

Lytton had a peculiar faculty for subjective and objective 
description. His introspective criticism is always arresting, 
while his pictures of external events glow with animation and 
color. His letters to friends, of whom he had a delightful se- 
lection, are wealthy in detail and pregnant in observation and 
description. The sympathy of his heart is well brought out 
in his correspondence with Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, with whom he 
was on terms of the pleasantest intimacy. He had, as Mr. 
Ward remarks, a genius for friendship, and his friends belonged 
to very various schools of thought. But the scantiest estimate 
of his manifold character would be utterly incomplete if noth- 
ing were said about his religious views, and the volumes edited 
by his daughter supply us with interesting testimony as to these. 

In 1871 the death of a son of tender age, after an illness 
of a peculiarly painful and distressing character, had the un- 
happy effect of loosening his hold upon the teachings of 
Christianity. It made the idea of an omnipotent, and at the 
same time an all-good God, an insuperable difficulty to him. 
In a letter of melancholy tone but of extraordinary power, he 
describes his state of mind to his father. The eight days of 
anguish at the bed of his dying son has brought him to the 
conclusion that God, his loving and beneficent Father, is not 
omnipotent, and that he himself, as man, is called upon to 
help God, while looking to God to help him. This is, after 
all, Manichzism, pure and simple, and it supplies one more 
illustration of the tangled web of inconsistencies in which the 
human mind becomes enmeshed when deprived of the guidance 
of an infallible teacher. 

As Mr. Ward very truly remarks, how far Lord Lytton’s 
‘* attitude towards Christianity was determined by the form in 
which it had been presented to him in youth, and how far his 
deep reverence for Christian ethics presupposed a creed latently, 
if not explicitly, believed in, we have not material to learn 
with any certainty.” What we do know is that he never had 
the blessing of Catholic training, and when confronted by the 
dilemmas caused by the various events and sorrows of life, the 
ship of his soul was found rudderless in the storm. Perhaps 
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it is scarcely a paradox to say that the cleverer a man is, 
and the more deeply he speculates on the great problems of 
life, Geath, and the future of those who pass beyond the veil, 
the more hopelessly will he become perplexed and puzzled by 
the multiplicity of mysteries which such a study represents, 
unless he is guided by the infallible voice of the Church. 

Towards the end of his life, while he was English Ambas- 
sador at Paris, he had just recently read and reread the account 
of the part taken by William George Ward in the Oxford 
Movement, that great upheavel which, though before his time, 
affected him in common with all other educated men. Writing 
to a friend, he speaks of the contrast between the Anglican 
Establishment and the Catholic Church, and adds: 

‘‘To my mind it is not only in her liturgy and her ritual, 
but far more in her real catholicity, her vast humanity, her 
organization, so flexible and yet so firm, so sympathetically 
and sagaciously adapted to the idiosyncrasies of all her chil- 
dren, that the Catholic Church transcends all others, Greek or 
Protestant, and justifies her proud title of the Church Catho- 
lic. . . . For all sorts of reasons I shall never become a 
Catholic. But a Catholic I should certainly be if I could get 
over the initial difficulties of belief common to all the churches. 
Perhaps the main reason why I shall never get over those dif- 
ficulties is that I have no inclination to get over them, no 
‘wish to believe’—in that particular sense.” Placing himself 
face to face with the real difficulties of life and the abiding ques- 
tions of the human soul, Lord Lytton assumes an attitude of 
‘*semi-agnosticism,” as Mr. Ward not inaptly calls it, ‘‘ half-way 
between the agnosticism of all Christians who realize that God 
is inscrutable, and that of the more or less aggressive agnostics 
of the school of the late Professor Tyndall.” 

A more pleasant aspect of Lord Lytton’s mind, and one 
that shows his extraordinarily vivid power of poetical expres- 
sion, is supplied by a letter giving his thoughts on spring, 
that favorite theme of poets. By common agreement, winter 
has been taken as typical of death; whereas spring, with its 
renewal of life, vegetable and animal, has been likened to the 
vigor of youth. Not thus, however, did these seasons strike 
Lord Lytton; and his thoughts on the subject, in their beauty 
and their originality, are well worthy of quotation. 

“O spring! spring! the ever new! how I bless God for 
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thy sake! Strange! I cannot conceive, dear Forster, why men 
have so universally taken winter for the death-picture and 
spring for the life-picture in nature. It strikes me quite other- 
wise. In winter I see, everywhere, life as it is: the life of use 
and wont, and apathetic habit; the enduring need; the painful 
struggle with difficulty; the cramped energy; the long im- 
prisonment; the want of warmth. That is life. But spring! 
No; all that boundless emancipation, the deep, deep exultation 
and triumph, the wonder, the novelty, the surprise of every mo- 
ment, the fresh beginning of untried things—the escape from 
the staled and the spoiled experience, the joy, the freedom, 
the confident impulse, the leaping entrance into the realm of 
limitless possibility, surely all this is death—or else there is 
no God in heaven; and under the heaven of spring who could 
help being sure of the goodness of God? I send you the first 
primrose I have seen this year. I hailed it as the star of 
how many pleasant hopes! Here is a fine red beetle crawling 
over my letter. He has put on his holiday coat—obviously 
quite new, a splendid vest of scarlet slashed with black—all 
to do honor to spring.” 

This quotation is surely a beautiful illustration of the aphor- 
ism “ Mors janua vite.” It is not to be wondered at that, as 
English Ambassador to Paris, Lord Lytton was most popular. 
He was thoroughly at home in that capital, speaking French 
as easily as his native tongue. 

A very trivial but none the less amusing incident is told in 
connection with his sojourn in India. It relates not to his 
Imperial, but to his domestic government. His little boy was 
brought one morning to his study in charge of the nurse, ac- 
cused of having thrown his sister’s favorite doll from the nurs- 
ery-window. ‘‘ Now,” said the father, ‘‘I will treat you in the 
same way. Go and fetch me the thing you are most fond of, 
and I will throw it out of the window!” The boy hesitated. 
‘Run along and do as I tell you,” said Lytton sternly. ‘‘ All 
right, Papa,” replied this worthy son of a diplomatic father, 
*‘I was only thinking which of my sisters I liked best!”” The 
two volumes of her father’s Letters, which Lady Betty Balfour 
has published, and her work dealing with his Indian Adminis- 
tration, give one a delightful view of a fascinating personality 
who was at once an accomplished official, a poet, a literary 
man, and, above all, a friend full of human sympathies, 








THE WAITING. 


BY N. F. DEGIDON. 


WSEHE cottage is roofless now. The roses and honey- 
suckle and sweet-scented briar are dead. The 
unglazed windows gaze across the glen like 
sightless eyes. The yellow walls resemble a 
= =§ 4 tear-stained face from trickling moisture of mold- 
ering thatch. Grass—rank and sodden—grows on the thresh- 
old and adown the winding avenue to the river’s bank. Weeds 
have choked life from the shy pansies and tender violets. The 
once neatly-clipped hawthorn hedge is prickly and unkempt; 
The garden is a wilderness. Desolation meets one at every 
turn—desolation and sorrow, and the mute reproach of dead 
things, as if the very walls—nature even—mourned for her 
who once walked there, and now is no more. 

Fair to the eye she was, and fair of soul, too. Soft were 
her eyes of hazel, beseeching as a collie’s, tender as moonlight 
on a balmy September night. Slender and stately her figure; 
gentle her face, shaded with soft, nut-brown curls—gentle and 
softly rounded as a child’s, albeit twenty summers had passed 
over her head. Sweet and gracious in the glory of her dawn- 
ing womanhood; sweet as the roses she touched so tenderly, 
so Dan Clune first saw her as he was passing by the way and 
stood transfixed at the sight, even as a hero of the Fiana 
might have been at first sight of the woman of his dreams. 

In the neighborhood of the cottage Mrs. Grundy had not 
as yet ever been heard of. Formal etiquette had not yet taken 
the place of kindly hospitality. Suspicion of the stranger 
would be refused a place in those hearts of rare metal. If Kate 
blushed as she looked up from her flowers on hearing the 
handsome stranger’s: ‘‘ God save you, Miss!” it was merely 
the blush of innocent youth prompted by kindly thought. 

‘*God save you kindly!”’ she answered modestly. 

“The day is hot,” Dan affirmed, thirst in his eyes—thirst 
of the soul, which no nectar compounded by human hands 
could satisfy. 
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“It is surely. You will take a bowl of milk—goat’s milk 
only have we, but it is rich and thirst-satisfying,” she said 
simply. 

“Thank you kindly, Miss,” Dan replied, taking a step 
nearer the river’s edge. 

‘* Maybe you will come in and rest while you drink,” the 
girl went on, noting the stranger’s fine, manly figure and 
measure of good looks, as girls will do, and have done ever 
since Eve stood entranced at the sight of her mate zxons 
agone in the garden of Paradise. 

I would be more than thankful, Miss,” Dan answered, dof- 
fing his cap involuntarily, and tripping lightly over the step- 
ping stones to the girl’s side. 

As he stooped his broad shoulders to enter the cottage, a 
woman—old and feeble, with snowy hair and snowy lace cap 
—bade him welcome, but her looks belied her words. Her 
face was tense, her eyes eager with suspicion. Kate was her 
only daughter, the child of many prayers. Alone, the twain 
had lived together since the fever had untimely carried off a 
husband and a son many years before. Handsome young 
strangers found no more favor with her than the susceptible 
young farmers around, who sighed at a glance from Kate’s 
soft eyes, and mooned along the river’s bank on summer even- 
ings in the hope of a nod or a “God save you!” from her ripe 
young lips. 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am; and God save all in this house!” 
Dan replied as he seated himself on a creepy stool, which 
always stood in the rose-embowered porch. 

‘*Have you come far?” the widow queried, anxiety in her 
tone. 

“ Over the hill, ma’am, from S——,” Dan replied, meekly 
endeavoring to keep his eyes from straying from her wrinkled 
face to the young vision who stood obediently beside her 
mother’s chair. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated with a sigh of relief. Suspicion 
was dying. S—— was a long way off—many leagues. If this 
too-frankly admiring stranger abode there, he would trouble 
neither the cottage nor its inmates often. 

“It is a hot day,” he affirmed, hoping to gain her attention. 
“You do not walk so far often?’’ she queried irrelevantly. 
“I have never been in these parts before, and I may never 
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have an excuse to come here again,” he replied, looking at 
Kate, in hopes that she would assist him in solving a riddle 
created almost in that instant within his own brain—to wit, on 
what pretext could he renew a visit to the cottage. Slowly he 
sipped his milk. Quickly, to him, the bowl was emptied. Un- 
willingly he departed, leaving his blessing and his thanks. 

But, within a brief spell, Dan solved the riddle. He came 
again—not once, but often. On one pretext or another his 
tall form darkened the doorway of the cottage almost weekly. 
To day it was a straying heifer he sought. The next week a 
distant relative, lately discovered, lay ill a league beyond. In 
time he gave no excuse, and suspicion took up a permanent 
abode in the widow’s eyes. Sometimes he rode a mountain 
pony; oftener he came on foot, on which occasions he tarried 
long—too long for the widow’s peace of mind. 

In those bygone times afternoon tea had not yet come 
into fashion, but there was abundance of buttermilk and laugh- 
ing potatoes, and oaten bread and fancy griddle cakes made by 
Kate’s own delicate hands—at least Dan thought them delicate, 
because they were so white and soft and slender; but, in real- 
ity, they were strong, capable, and willing. The neat aspect 
of the cottage, both inside and outside, was traceable to their 
tireless industry. Neither the edibles in the garden nor the 
flowers peeping through the hedges, clinging to the cottage 
walls, or clustering around the porch, would have arrived at 
such luxuriant growth were it not for her energetic weeding 
and hoeing and training. Dan never saw her at work, for the 
very simple reason that while still very young she had learnt 
the art of good housewifery—or, perhaps, she was a born 
housewife. The sun and she were on the best of terms, and 
directly that luminary peeped in at her uncurtained window 
every morning, the girl was wont to jump out of bed so as to 
keep pace with him. In this wise she had her day’s work 
finished and her second toilet made about eleven A. M., a line 
of action many housewives in Ireland to-day might copy with 
advantage. If Dan called early in the day, Kate had always 
leisure to devote to him. If the afternoon witnessed his long, 
swinging, eager stride adown the winding road, she was never 
too busy with her flowers to note his coming, even while yet 
some distance away. Although he had not yet dared to voice 
his love, the gladness in her eyes and the soft blush mantling 
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her cheeks told their own tale, to the joy of the man’s heart 
and the sorrow of the mother’s. 

Thus the months went galloping by, drawn by love’s chariot, 
until Dan could possess his soul no longer, and was perforce 
obliged to lay his hopes and wishes before the widow and her 
daughter. Kate’s heart was singing a glad song. Almost from 
the first she had known what was in her lover’s mind, and had 
but awaited his words to voice their reciprocation; but, for the 
widow, the tale had a very different significance. To her it 
meant loneliness and sorrow—the severance of the one tie left 
to her on earth. Dan was a younger son, and beyond what 
he could make by what is locally called “‘ jobbing,”’ z. ¢., buying 
cattle and selling them at a profit, he had no visible means 
wherewith to keep a wife—not to mention such a trifle as a 
house to shelter her. If he married her daughter a severance 
was bound to follow, as she had no intention of sharing the 
cottage with a son-in-law. <A half-spoken wish of Kate’s, anent 
the latter solution of the difficulty, was flouted angrily. 

‘*A man should work for his wife and shelter her, too,” 
she said fiercely, tapping her stick on the earthen floor to em- 
phasize her words. 

** An’ that I'll do, too, without a doubt. All I’m wantin’ 
is Kate’s promise to wait for me while I’m workin’ for the 
home,” Dan retorted-with equal spirit. 

**Oh, I’ll wait for sure, Dan! Don’t be frettin’ at all about 
that,” put in Kate. 

‘* And where and how may you be intendin’ to work for 
my Kate?” interpolated the widow. 

Dan looked at the twain, the embodiment of perplexity. 
Although for weeks his mind could hold no thought save mar- 
riage with Kate, the need to find a house to tarry in after that 
happy event had not troubled him at all. With the widow’s 
eyes looking fiercely into his, a speedy decision on the matter 
was necessary. 

-“T’d better try America. There isn’t much chance for a 
man in this country,” he replied weakly, discerning economic 
salvation no nearer than the other side of the globe, like many 
an Irishman before and since. 

“But you'll come back, Dan?” The voice was strange, 
Kate’s voice strung up to a note of wild misery, with the sud- 
den fear that she and Dan might part to meet no more. 
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“ Ah! he'll come back,” chimed in the widow sarcastically. 
Her faith in men was not of the strongest. 

“I give you my word—my oath—that I’ll come back when 
I’ve earned enough to keep Kate in the style she has every 
right to expect,” he said humbly; but there was anger in his 
heart, which he suppressed for Kate’s sake. He was not of 
the men who make promises to break them. 

**I take your word, Dan Clune, and Kate will wait till you 
come for her on one condition,” said the widow. 

** An’ that condition, ma’am ?”’ 

‘That ye have no letters coming backward and forward be- 
tween ye. You'll be giving your mind all the better to your 
bit of work if the longing to see Kate is always—always in 
your heart, and there is no way of satisfying it but bringing 
the money home for the wedding.” 

‘It is a hard condition, ma’am.” 

‘Take it or leave it, my son.” 

‘Mother! Mother,” wailed Kate, wringing her hands in 
anguish. 

‘There be men with the gay laugh and light heart who 
kiss a maiden and forget, and there be men {with the deep 
heart who remember always. If your Dan is one of the last, 
you won’t have to wait, asthoreen. A mother’s right is to 
save her child from sorrow,” the widow answered unmoved. 

So the lovers parted, for prayers, entreaties, and tears were 
all in vain. Mrs. Casey was adamant. The next week Dan 
sailed, and half a small silver coin suspended from her slender 
white neck by a plaited string of gray worsted, was all the 
visible token Kate Casey had of Dan Clune’s love. 


Dan got a job the day he touched American soil, but he 
was used to farm-work only, and soon left the city for the 
wild west, where cattle ranged and oxen ploughed, and men 
worked like slaves half the year and froze the other half. 
His wages were high, but so were his expenses; and, with the 
utmost frugality, each year-end found him so ill-equipped in 
a monetary sense, to return to his love, that he put it off yet 
another year. At first he was sorely tempted to break his 
word to the widow, but in time self-restraint became a set 
habit, and, although his love abated not a whit, Kate began in 
some strange way to recede from him as the long silence closed 
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around his heart. It was like being in some strange, dark 
prison, although the prairie breezes blew around him—this 
ceaseless longing for the news of her he dared not ask for, 
until, by imperceptible degrees, she became less and less human 
and more and more a dream-maiden. As Beatrice was to Dante, 
so Kate Casey was to Dan Clune—a vision leading him to 
better things, forever purifying his path with a tender bond 
of a sweet memory, but as far from him as the stars. As the 
years went by he ceased to long as mortal men long when 
they love, although he thought of Kate always, and other wo- 
men were to him as if they were not. Gray threads began to 
mingle with his raven locks, crows’ feet left a net-work of 
wrinkles around the once merry eyes, the mobile mouth be- 
came set in stern lines, the shoulders drooped with the weight 
of an indefinite sorrow; still he worked, and he said each year 
to his own heart: “ For sure I will see her next year”; but 
the next year came and went even as the last, for the red gold 
(that was to make a rainbow bridge across the Atlantic on 
which to journey to the land of love and happiness) accumu- 
lated slowly, slowly. 

He was approaching middle age and still dreaming of a 
cottage embowered in roses, and a slim, youthful maiden, who 
was now half-saint, half-woman, when the unexpected happened. 
The master, whom he had served so well and faithfully, died 
in the fullness of time, leaving Dan a large share of his world- 
ly possessions. On hearing the good news he felt as dazed as 
Rip Van Winkle after his twenty years’ nap. Then he woke 
up from his dreams, and the years were but as one since the 
day he left the cottage, vowing eternal fidelity to Kate Casey, 
Age suddenly fell from him like a worn-out garment and he 
felt as light-hearted and giddy as a boy in his teens. The 
next week the angry waves of the herring-pond were seething 
and boiling around the gallant ship that bore him back to love 
and life. Too eager to get to his journey’s end, he tarried not 
a moment when he landed at Queenstown, and chafed much at 
the cross-country journey, which necessitated so many changes 
that he said to himself he would have made Gurthiniska in less 
time had he essayed to walk it. Arriving at the wayside 
station as the shadows were lengthening, he charted the only 
jaunting-car plying for hire there. 

‘* Mrs, Casey’s—the widow Casey’s, of Gurthiniska,” he said. 
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‘‘Casey? Never heard the name, sir,” the jarvey answered, 
rubbing his poll in some perplexity. 

‘‘Gurthiniska—up by Thobair. Surely you know that 
way?” 

“Ach! I know the way right enough. ’Tis the name I’m 
tryin’ to call to memory, sir.” 

‘‘Never mind the name, then, but jog along. I’ll soon find 
the place I want,” Dan said with a proud smile, a mental 
picture of Kate standing by the river or under the flower- 
festooned porch in all her youthful grace presenting itself to 
his inward vision. 

“Yes, up that road; the cottage is just by the river. The 
garden runs down to the water’s edge, and the avenue—” Dan 
began. 

‘*You must be makin’ a mistake, sir. There is an ould 
fallen house where you say, sir; but naither a garden nor yet 
an avenue,” interrupted the jarvey. 

“‘Drive on, man,” said Dan testily, feeling, but refusing to 
believe, that he had just had a severe nervous shock. 

“I tould you so, sir,” the jarvey began apologetically. He 
was dimly aware that his fare was suffering some sort of tor- 
ture by the strange convulsive workings of his face. 

An old woman, hobbling along with the aid of a stout 
stick, stopped to eye the stranger and incidently glean any 
stray bit of news. 

“*Tis Miss Casey—Miss Kate Casey. She lived a short 
time ago with her mother—the widow Casey,” Dan said, half- 
interrogatively, half in monologue, his face ashen white. 

“Ah! sir, maybe you bees the young man that left here 
years back, with a promise to make money an’ marry Kate?” 
she queried. 

“Yes, woman; my name is Dan Clune. I have been away 
but a little while—just a few years. Where is Kate Casey? 
Why did she leave the cottage?”’ he said impatiently. 

“Wisha asthore! an’ you never knew, I suppose. The 
mother ailed the spring afther you went, an’ that year it was 
God’s will to take her, leavin’ poor Kate alone an’—” 

‘‘But, woman, where is she?” he interrupted. 

‘Ah, wisha! wasn’t I tellin’ you. As I was sayin’, the 
mother died an’ the poor girl wouldn’t leave the ould place, 
but she was gettin’ poorer and poorer, an’ the neighbors ud be 
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helpin’ her a bit—kind they were—but sure we’re all poor 
around here an’—” 

‘But, my good woman, I don’t want all this history. Tell 
me straight where Kate Casey lives at present, and—” 

‘Oh, wisha! God be good to you, poor man! She used 
to talk about you an’ say you wor comin’ back an’ the big 
bag of gold at you,” she interrupted again. 

‘‘T have come back, In pity, tell me where is she?” 

“Oh! God help him! She is above the stars, asthore, 
asthore—above the stars these nine years. She’d be smilin’ in 
her pretty way when the consumption first attacked her, an’ 
when the gray hairs began comin’ she’d be pluckin’ them out, 
saying she would not be an ould woman when Dan came back, 
an’—’’ 

The crack of the jarvey’s whip startled the gossip to silence. 
Looking around she saw that he was driving back alone. The 
returned exile had disappeared—whither she knew not; but, 
had she not feared the ghost with which popular superstition 
tenanted the ruin, she might have seen a man, bowed in agony, 
on the grass-grown flags of the porch where he had spent so 
many happy summer days more than a quarter of a century 
before. 

“T kept my word—to the very letter,” he sobbed brokenly 
to the silence. 

But the sun hid his light in sympathy, and the shadows of 
night spread gossamer wings of pity over him, and the stars 
came out and blinked their sorrow; and in the stillness he 
thought he heard a rush of gentle wings and a voice afar 
murmuring: ‘‘One above alone can give you back what you 
lost in striving to gain”; and a peace stole over his soul—a 
peace which was neither of to-day nor to-morrow, but of 
eternal years. 











FRANCIS THOMPSON’S “ LIFE OF ST. IGNATIUS.” 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 





BAINCE the death of Chatterton there has been no 
m figure in literature more romantic, and in some 
senses more sad, than that of Francis Thompson. 
The deathbeds of the two men were happily as 
, smu «Cie apart in their surroundings as they could 
possibly be—the one, the wondrous boy, “who perished in his 
pride,” dying by his own hand, despairing of succor when, all 
unknown to him, succor was close at hand—the other, breath- 
ing his last full of hope, after a life of unrecognized genius 
with its black periods of privation, tended by the unremitting 
kindness of nuns, whose love and service no money could buy, 
and sped heavenwards by the coveted absolution of a son of 
the great saint and patriarch, whose life Francis Thompson 
had—unknown to the world—recorded in language all his 
own. 

Thompson died in November, 1907, the light of his well- 
earned rest coming to him in London’s gloomiest month, It 
was not until the spring of 1908 that the world knew that 
Messrs. Burns & Oates possessed in their strong room the MS. 
of a Life of St. Ignatius by the dead poet, and since then every 
reader of his verse has been hoping to see what was known 
beforehand to be a treasure. On the roth of December last 
the book* tor the first time, saw the light, and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, Thompson’s literary executor, 
I am able to send this slight appreciation in time for the Janu- 
ary issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

The book was written to satisfy a commission, though its 
pleasant, easy grace gives no suggestion whatever of the set 
task. The author’s love of the great saint, indeed, made the 
work one of love as well as of duty. “ Original research,” 
as Mr. Meynell tells us, ‘‘ was beside his plan; he purposed to 
tell—if he could, to tell better—a story thrice told by others, 
A familiar figure in the Library of the British Museum he ac- 


* St. Ignatius Loyola, By Francis Thompson. Edited by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. 
With 100 Illustrations by H. W. Brewer and others, London: Burns & Oates, 
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cordingly became; and Oxford Street was meditatively paced 
by him many a night with some Ignatian volume—the ‘ Life’ 
by Stewart Rose for choice—tucked tight beneath his arm.” 
And, considering his oft-repeated hunger and poverty, one is 
reminded of De Quincey, who used to pace long nights away 
on the pavements of that self-same Oxford Street, the ‘‘ stony- 
hearted stepmother.” But Thompson, with all his poverty, was 
brighter than the opium-eater and more informed with hope. 
He probably loved to picture himself as walking with St. Igna- 
tius rather than with De Quincey—his poet’s fancy transform= 
ing the dingy prose of London into the fruit-decked streets, 
Moorish towers, and Gothic doorways of Barcelona, his mind 
redolent with the early wanderings of his hero. 

The story of the great Spanish nobleman who became “a 
fool for Christ’s sake,” has been told over and over again; 
and nothing new could be looked for in Francis Thompson’s 
book, except the form in which the well-known events would 
be clothed. Of a succés d’estime, limited no doubt to the initi- 
ated, any work of his was assured beforehand—at least, that 
was true of his later years, when his worth had been made 
known by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. 

As was to be expected, in this narrative of St. Ignatius not 
a shred of its romance and poetry has escaped the singer of 
*“*The Hound of Heaven.” With a wealth of imagery, which 
sometimes even usurps the functions of poetry, he carries us 
smoothly on from one event of Ignatian history to another, 
scarcely giving us time for pause. We have not fully basked 
in the sunshine of some bright sketch, or fully tasted its fresh- 
ness, before we pass on to be greeted by another. 

The book begins by showing us the facsimile of the saint’s 
autograph when he altered his name from Inigo to that of 
Ignatius, which he adopted after the Hound of. Heaven had 
laid him low at the siege of Pampeluna, as a prelude to mak 
ing him His willing prey. 

“‘ Hesitancy was past; he had made the ‘grand refusal,’ 
which was equally the grand acceptance, and the whole trend 
of his affections changed with a swift completion possible only 
to a soul at once so eager and decisive. The adamantine vo- 
lition which singly had nerved the faltering garrison of Pam- 
peluna, which had cut its way into rebel Najera, which had 
elected the fracturing bar, the saw, the rack of the surgeons, 
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was now set Godward, and it made no stays. He cared no 
longer for aught without a relish of divinity.” 

Henceforward he was the saint—ambitious still, but am- 
bitious of nothing less than heaven; burning with love still, 
but in love only with what was divine; a soldier still, but the 
captain of the mightiest army in the world—no longer the 
leader of men who would “strike down gigantic soldans,” or 
lay at the feet of a queen “the keys of Moorish castles and 
the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings,” but of an invincible 
army of knights-errant of the Spouse of Christ, who ‘“‘ would 
smite the Great Red Dragon .. . and be the champion 
of the Woman clothed with the Sun.*” 

On the eve of the Annunciation, 1522, at the age of thirty- 
one, Ignatius, after giving away his fine clothes to a beggar, and 
girding himself round with a gown of sackcloth, hung up his 
sword and dagger before the statue of our Lady, and through- 
out the night watched, his armor on his knees, or leaning 
from very extreme of fatigue upon his staff. ‘‘On that night, 
oné may say, was born (though yet its founder dreamed not 
of it) the Company of Jesus, the Free-Lances of the Church.” ¢ 

To this followed the sojourn in Manresa—that wonderful 
experience of solitude, opening at first with sweetness unutter- 
able, which made every hardship easy and sweetened the pros- 
pect of the most exacting service. Thus does the Great Cap- 
tain lure all beginners to His standard, chastening and testing 
them later with the fires of aridity and apparent desertion. 
Into this latter phase Ignatius was plunged. One day, when 
in prayer, the doubt was presented to his mind whether he 
could endure such a life for the two-score years that he might 
still hope to live. This was the first announcement of the 
enemy’s coming; and though it was instantly repelled, it 
proved but the beginning of the great struggle. ‘‘ Sudden 
glooms now fell upon him, profound sadnesses, utter aridity.” 
But then “joy returned with like abruptness, again to be 
swallowed up in darkness. These violent oscillations took him 
with a dreadful amaze; it was like the putting off of one 
garment and the putting on of another.” { In these intervals 
of darkness all joy in prayer left him, and his will seemed 
paralyzed for future effort. Physical pain succeeded that of 


* Macaulay’s Essay on ‘‘ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
t Life of St. Ienatius, p. 18. t/did., p. 20. 
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the soul. His austerities brought him to the gates of death. 
Among the Friars Preachers of St. Dominic, to whose convent 
he had been carried in a protracted swoon, he lay, dying as 
he believed, and here he was assailed by a temptation to 
spiritual pride which lasted for two years. 

An even worse trial was at hand; a malady of the soul 
which he had to go through before he, and, actuated by his 
spirit, his religious children, could become the doctors and con- 
solers of other sufferers. The great soul of Ignatius, equipped 
as it was in the order of nature with a will of adamant, and 
enlightened by extraordinary graces and favors in the order 
of grace, fell a prey to “‘the searing ordeal of scrupulosity.” 

As Francis Thompson graphically describes it: “‘ For him, 
therefore, as final and most dread test, [came] the hot plough- 
shares” of this most soul-subduing disease. 

Once more his health failed. Once more the Dominicans 
tended him through the malady of body and mind—for this 
spiritual trial persisted, bringing with it a temptation to 
suicide. At length the battle was won. ‘‘The thick fog of 
scrupulosity drew off as suddenly as it had come, and with it 
went his miseries. He had conquered simply by clinging and 
resisting to the last; and relief had finally come, the relief of 
‘the rhythm of life,’ not through any wisdom of his own or 
others. It was the close of the agonizing probation, the 
searching preparation, which had lasted for ten months in the 
lonely cave of Manresa.” * 

But just as the Great Temptation ended in the ministra- 
tion of angels, so there came to Ignatius revelations such as 
the holiest soul cannot look for until heaven is attained. He 
frequently beheld the Sacred Humanity of our Divine Lord, 
and, while reciting the Little Office on the steps of the Do- 
minican Church, the Mystery of the Ever-Blessed Trinity was 
suddenly and clearly revealed to him, making him weep for joy. 
Our Blessed Lady descended to speak with him; and _ at Mass, on 
one occasion, he saw Transubstantiation taking place. These 
surely were rewards which could scarcely be bought too highly, 
even at the price of those months of anguish and desolation. 

It was after “watching his armor” in Our Lady’s Church 
at Montserrat, that the future society was decided upon, though 
its scheme was not made clear till later. The Holy Land was 

® [bid., p. 26. 
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to be the scene of its labors. The longing which fired St. 
Francis and St. Teresa lay deep also in the heart of the Span- 
ish warrior. “Ignatius,” writes our author, “ half-captain, 
half-knight-at-arms, might well . . . think of those mili- 
tary orders which took their rise in Palestine, and deem that 
he was about to launch against the infidel a new Order of the 
Temple with subtler arms. He was not aware of the religious 
war up-blazing in the West, nor that his crusade awaited him 
in Europe.” 

The “Free Companions” were still to fight as an organized 
army, for the cause of Christ, under the command of His 
Vicar, but the wide world, not Palestine, was to be the battle- 
ground. The Reformation was on the eve of throwing its 
baneful blight over some of the fairest nations of Europe. - 
And Ignatius and his companions were to sow the good seed 
which Luther was to try to choke with the tares of heresy. 

Mr. Thompson opens his second chapter with a striking 
simile. ‘‘The Excalibur of Ignatius was now forged,” he 
writes, ‘‘The Spiritual Exercises which he had evolved from 
his own experience at Manresa—a graduated process of relige 
ious preparation based on subtle spiritual psychology—a turn- 
stile through which only the fit and few could pass.” 

With difficulty Ignatius made the dangerous journey to 
Rome, where from Adrian VI. he obtained his pilgrim’s license 
for the Holy Land, which he reached at the end of August, 
1523. From the Franciscans at Jerusalem, who gave him a 
kindly welcome, he nevertheless learned that the work of his 
new society was not to be in Palestine. The Provincial’s de- 
cision was based upon the obvious certainty that a man of 
Ignatius’ ardent nature would very soon embroil the Friars and 
himself with the Turks, and when the Spaniard persisted in 
his request to remain, the Provincial assured him that his dis- 
obedience would offend God. Ignatius was persuaded, humbly 
submitting to the Provincial’s decree, nor would he so much 
as look at the Papal Bull which gave authority to the Fran- 
ciscan Superior to bid visitors go or stay. 

On his homeward journey Ignatius tarried at Venice, where 
(it may comfort invalids of this softer age to note) his host 
gave him “‘a piece of cloth to double round him because of 
his weak stomach (for the Manresan penances had left Igna- 
tius, too, one of the world’s great dyspeptics).” * 


* Jdid., p. 41. 
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It was during this homeward journey that the heroic Span- 
iard came to two notable conclusions. He already understood 
that his work was not to be in the Holy Land, and he now 
began to realize that with the education he had his efforts 
would be unavailing. He therefore determined—a man who 
had passed his thirtieth year—to put himself to school. With 
an act of will equal to that which had caused him to have his 
wounded leg re-broken and re-set, he carried out his pian, 
humbly taking his place in the Barcelona school among the 
innocent children, and sharing their tasks. There, for two 
years he sat like any student—his chief trouble being that his 
attention to Latin was disturbed “by the religious raptures 
and sweetnesses which overtook him in his tasks.’”’ He very 
soon found that these raptures were nothing but a trap, for at 
study time only did he experience them, at all other hours 
suffering from aridity. He therefore confessed to the master 
that he had yielded to these distractions, begging him ‘‘ hence- 
forth publicly to chasten him for such inattention.” Juan 
Pascual used to love, years afterwards, to speak of this time 
of the great Spaniard’s obscurity and mortification, telling his 
children that they ought to kiss the walls that had sheltered 
so great a saint. 

At the end of the two years’ study, and an examination 
by a theologian, Ignatius was pronounced fit for the higher 
studies. These he commenced at the University of Alcala, on 
funds supplied by the founder, Cardinal Ximenes, for the 
benefit of poor students. It was at Alcala that he began for 
the first time to give the Spiritual Exercises to those who con- 
sulted him about their souls. This wonderful book, of which 
St. Francis de Sales declared that it had converted as many 
sinners as it contained letters, had been written in the solitude 
of Manresa, ata time when the heroic soul of its author had 
been alternately buffeted by temptation and sustained by divine 
grace. 

‘Like all who work for God and the salvation of their 
neighbor, Ignatius began to be exposed to persecution and 
slander. Even heresy was imputed to him; but on this point 
his innocence was proved even before men. But his position 
at Alcala was no longer tolerable, and he was advised to go 
to the University of Salamanca. Here again his zeal in God’s 
service brought trouble upon him, and he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. As he was being led along the streets— 
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meek and uncomplaining, after the example ef his Divine 
Master—he was met by the retinue of a distinguished marquis. 
The holder of the title was then a youth of seventeen, who 
gazed with curiosity at the gentle mien and emaciated counte- 
nance of the prisoner, and wondered how it was that one so 
apparently noble and good should have been sent to prison. 
The Marquis de Lombay, who thus saw Ignatius for the first 
time, was destined, years afterwards, as Duke of Gandia, to 
throw himself at the feet of the captive of Salamanca, and to 
beg admission to the Society of Jesus. He was destined, 
too, to rule the society as its third General, and to be raised 
at last to the altar of God under the name of St. Francis of 
Borgia—described aptly enough by Francis Thompson as “the 
long Quixote-faced man, with the great hooked nose,” for so 
has he come down to us in his portraits. 

From Salamanca Ignatius, in February, 1528, proceeded to 
Paris, where God had told him that the real work of his life 
was to begin. Here, too, while pursuing his studies at the 
university, he led a life of penance and austerity; and here, 
too, persecution befell him. From Paris the saint came to 
England, begging for alms for his future work. If this was in 
1532, London must have seen him when the city was on the 
eve of the dark day when Henry VIII. broke away from the 
centre of unity and plunged the country into that heresy, one 
of the characteristics of which was to be an insane hatred for 
the name of Ignatius himself and for his spiritual children. 

We have thus far followed Mr. Francis Thompson through 
his narrative of the training and preparation—searching and 
tremendous as the furnace which refines the gold—through 
which the great founder and patriarch passed. In vivid lan- 
guage, and with an unswerving distinction of style, the author 
narrates the remainder of that wonderful life which has so af- 
fected the Christian world. 

The description of Ignatius himself, striking and beautiful 
as it is, is likely to impress upon us the features and character 
of the great reformer in a new and profitable way. The whole 
book—for it can be regarded as nothing short of a classic— 
will serve to bring the genius of Thompson before thousands 
to whom his poems are a sealed book. His greatness, indeed, 
has already been recognized since his death, in a way that he 
could never have expected, through his famous essay on Shel- 
ley ; but even this may be said to be “caviare to the general,” 
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for how many readers out of any given thousand, care for 
Shelley ? While the very subject of the essay—wealthy as is 
the style in poetic imagery, is necessarily charged with techni- 
calities which can appeal only to the technical. With the 
Life of St. Ignatius the case is very different. There lives not 
a single educated Catholic who has not heard at least the out- 
lines of that marvelous career and of the part which it played 
in resisting the onslaught of heresy in the sixteenth century. 
And to find that career depicted in the chastened and vivid 
English of a genius and a poet, who is, moreover, a master of 
prose, is surely one of the delights of a lifetime. The get-up 
of the book is eminently attractive, while the hundred illustra- 
tions and maps which adorn it are an excellent help and 
guidance to the text. 

I have said that Thompson’s essay on Shelley had already 
brought him fame as a writer, but the {history of the work is 
so remarkable that I must not omit to record it. The essay 
was written at the suggestion of Bishop, afterwards Cardinal, 
Vaughan, in 1889, and was sent to the Dublin Review. The 
choice of subject was, perhaps, scarcely happy, for at that time 
—much more than now—the Review was ecclesiastical rather 
than literary. The essay was returned, and its MS. lay for 
nearly twenty years in the poet’s desk. 

A year after its author’s death it was found by Mr. Meynell, 
who generously offered the Dublin the opportunity of redeem- 
ing its former lack of appreciation. This time the essay ap- 
peared, with the astounding result (if only Thompson could 
have lived to see it) that the Review, for the first and only 
time in its history, leapt into a second edition. Yet a third 
would have been called for if Messrs. Burns & Oates had not 
produced the essay as a handsome book, with an appreciative 
preface by the Right Hon. George Wyndham. A little jewel 
embedded in this book is a page of facsimile. For this the 
editor has wisely chosen a passage of quite extraordinary 
beauty, a passage in which the author seems absolutely to rol- 
lic and revel in the imagery of the spheres and of nature. 
Speaking of Shelley’s poetry, in which he discovers “‘ the child’s 
faculty of make-believe raised to the wth power,” he con- 
tinues: “The universe is his box of toys. He dabbles his 
fingers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumbling amid 
the stars. He makes bright mischief with the moon. The 
meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teazes into growl- 
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ing the kenneled thunder, and laughs at the shaking of its 
fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of heaven; its 
floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs wild over 
the fields of ether. He chases the rolling world.” 

Where was the editor’s heart, where were his eyes, where 
his fancy, that he could refuse a home in his Review, however 
ecclesiastical, to thoughts and metaphors so exquisite, so abso- 
lutely irresistible as these? But so it was, and Thompson’s 
** Shelley ” lay in cold obstruction amid other treasures, until it 
was rescued from obscurity and given, through the repentant 
leaves of its original rejecter, to a wondering world. 

The life of Thompson has been likened to that of De 
Quincey, and in one respect—the London wanderings—the re- 
semblance is obvious; but unappreciated as he lived and died, 
Thompson was really a happier man then De Quincey, in- 
asmuch as he was sustained and comforted by the Catholic 
faith. Born at Preston, in 1859, he had the immense advan- 
tage of an Ushaw education, which invariably steeps its sub- 
jects in the spirit of Catholicism, The son of a physician, it 
was intended that Francis should follow his father’s profession, 
but, as Mr. Meynell characteristically tells us, “his powers of 
prescribing and healing lay elsewhere than in the consulting 
room. He walked to London in search of a living, finding, 
indeed, a prolonged near approach to death in its streets.” 
With the eyes of his soul fixed upon the higher realities, 
those eyes upon which shone 


“. . . the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross,” 


he was instant in watching for the stray pence which were to 
save him from starvation. The tabernacle which retained that 
wondrous poet-soul was enabled to hold its treasure against 
the clamorous claims of hunger through guerdons earned by 
holding the rein of a horse or hailing a cab! It was fora 
time a sad and perilous life—grotesquely unsuited to “this 
aloof moth of a man,” whose health was ever fragile. But for 
friends who came forward in time to save him, the world 
would have known nothing of his genius. Among the most 
prominent of these was his discoverer, who not merely pro- 
longed that delicate life, but secured for its possessor immor- 
tality among the gods of poetry and literature. 











ONE HUNDRED FRUITFUL YEARS. 


BY THOMAS F. MEEHAN. 


Recromceeret URING the year that has just closed many cele- 
ia X# brations in various sections of the United States 
have gone far in answering the charge that 
Catholics here are strangely unmindful of the 
ss precious value of early historic Church records. 
Of those commemorations none was more notable or interest- 
ing than the centenary memorial of the founding, at Emmits- 
burg, Md., in 1809, of the American branch of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul by Elizabeth Ann Bayley 
Seton. The present generation, whose boast it is that it honors 
and appreciates peuple who “do things,” should therefore 
show more than a passing interest in the canonization of this 
really great and saintly woman, whose character and accom- 
plishments epitomize all those features that modern criticism 
expects in the recipients of popular plaudits and approval, not 
to mention at all the spiritual perfection that so many con- 
sider to merit in her case the honors of the altar. 

Her Sisters, pioneers in the work of the parochial schools, 
may be set down as the founders of our present system in this 
field of education, in which to-day they have charge of one 
hundred and fifty thousand children. In her normal course 
of studies, her ideals, although a century old, correspond with 
what is considered the most up-to-date of our modern educa- 
tional institutions. Hundreds of homes, asylums, hospitals, and 
other charitable foundations throughout the land, testify to the 
practical results of her aims in the philanthropic endeavor to 
ameliorate the condition of all in need and distress. Educa- 
tion and philanthropy are the watchwords of the humanitarian 
cult of the day; here is a type of genuine American woman- 
hood who showed herself pre-eminent in both, and, in addition, 
made this success accessory to an ideal of conventual per- 
fection. 

Born in New York City on August 28, 1774, her father 
was Dr. Richard Bayley, a successful physician of good Eng- 
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lish family, and her mother Catharine Charlton, daughter 
of the Episcopalian rector of St. Ann’s Church, Richmond, 
Staten Island. Her mother died while Elizabeth was a child, 
and she grew to womanhood under the watchful care and in- 
struction of her father, a man of strong common sense and 
soundly versed in the serious learning of the day, but, like so 
many others of that era, his naturally religious mind was 
warped by the prevalent infidel French philosophy. In this 
his daughter shared somewhat, for, in spite of the devout 
Episcopalianism of her family environment and her own reli- 
gious practice, we find her admitting an occasional recourse to 
Voltaire and Rousseau for mental diversion, but they had no 
permanent attraction for her. She was very fond of reading 
and spent much of her time with books, her accomplishments 
including French, music, drawing, and the needlework and 
housekeeping that were then considered essential to the proper 
training of a gentlewoman. 

Dr. Bayley was the first Health-Officer of the port of New 
York, and as such established the Quarantine Station on 
Staten Island. Here he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
guard the public health and serve the cause of humanity. 
In the discharge of his important trust he fell a victim to an 
attack of yellow fever on August 17, 1801, in his fifty-sixth 
year. As the sexton of the church and the people of the 
place were afraid to touch the coffin, it was placed in a grave 
in the old Richmond churchyard by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Channing Moore, later the Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Virginia, after Dr. Bayley’s faithful boatmen had carried the 
body in his barge from his residence to a spot within half a 
mile of the churchyard. One of these boatmen said: “I got 
out of my sick-bed to row that last row around the island, 
for, thought I: ‘Here goes the poor man’s friend—never mind if 
the row is too much for me.’” It was a great consolation to 
his daughter to have Dr. Bayley, when his professional knowl- 
edge made clear to him that he was stricken mortally, ex- 
claim frequently in his last moments: “The hand of God is 
in it—Christ Jesus have mercy on me!” It was the first 
time, she tells us, she had ever heard him~- pronounce the 
Sacred Name, or in fact give any pronounced evidence of 
positive Christianity. 

Elizabeth was married, on January 25, 1794, in John Street, 
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New York, by Bishop Provost, of Trinity Church, to William 
Magee Seton, the eldest son of William Seton, a merchant, and 
in his later years cashier of the old Bank of New York, of 
which ex-President Roosevelt’s grandfather was president. He 
lived at 65 Stone Street, where the young couple went first 
to reside. In the fall of the same year they moved to 8 State 
Street, the house in which, on May 3, 1795, Anna—the eldest 
of their five children, two boys and three girls—was born. 
The Setons had a country house called “ Craigdon,” on a neck 
of land that is now Forty-third Street, between Eleventh Ave- 
nue and the river. It fronted the Hudson and had access to 
the old Bloomingdale road by Norton’s Lane. In 1799 they 
were living at 67 Wall Street, for Elizabeth, writing from there 
in December of that year, says: ‘“‘ My first letter was written 
from Wall Street, from which we were driven by the yellow 
fever. . . . My William was the only one of the family who 
suffered in the least: which, as it is so numerous, was almost 
a miracle. We did not dare venture to town as inhabitants 
until the first of November, when we removed immediately to 
the family house in Stone Street.” 

William Magee Seton was in business as an importer with 
a man named Maitland, and failed in 1800, owing to losses by 
shipwreck of valuable cargoes and commercial depression occa- 
sioned by the French embargo. For several years his affairs 
were in much confusion, and then consumption developed in 
his lungs. As a hope that its inroads might be checked he 
sailed for Leghorn, Italy, with his wife and daughter Anna, 
in October, 1803, but scarcely survived the trip, as he died after 
landing on December 27 following. The widow and her child, 
helpless and penniless in a strange land, were taken in and 
cared forin the kindest and most affectionate manner by Philip 
and Anthony Filicchi, brothers and leading merchants of Leg- 
horn. Philip, the elder, had traveled in the United States 
during the years 1785-86, and had made the acquaintance of 
the elder William Seton in New York. He had married an 
American, a Miss Cowper, and had been appointed United 
States Consul at Leghorn. William Magee Seton, before his 
marriage, made a tour of Italy and had visited at the homes 
of these merchants who now showed a brotherly charity to his 
widow and child, after they had buried the remains of the hus- 
band in the Protestant cemetery at Leghorn. ‘‘My husband’s 
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sufferings and death,” she wrote to her sister, on January 3, 
1804, “‘have interested so many persons here, that I am as 
kindly treated and as much attended to as if I were in New 
York.” 

Mrs. Seton remained with the Filicchis until the following 
April, when Anthony set sail with her for New York. The 
simple and sincere piety of the Filicchis greatly impressed her, 
and the Catholic atmosphere in which she lived filled her with 
longings for the true Faith. ‘‘ My sister dear,” she writes, on 
February 18, in her Journal, “how happy we would be if we 
believed what these good souls believe, that they possess God 
in the Sacrament, and that He remains in their churches and 
is carried to them when they are sick. Ah, me! when they 
carry the Blessed Sacrament under my window, while I feel 
the full loneliness and sadness of my case, I cannot stop the 
tears at the thought.’’ The Filicchis never took the least ad- 
vantage of her situation and frame of mind, but gave the effi- 
cacious lesson of an example that could not fail to arrest the at- 
tention of a person of Mrs. Seton’s intelligence and sentiment. 

“I am hard pushed by these charitable Romans, who wish 
that so much goodness should be improved by a conversion,” 
we find her writing to her sister, “(I once overheard, ‘if she 
were not a heretic, she would be a saint’); which to effect 
they have even taken the trouble to bring me their best in- 
formed priest, Abbé Plunkett, who is an Irishman.” One of 
the friends of the Filicchi family was Canon Joseph Pecci, of 
Gubbio, who later became bishop of his native place; to him 
Philip Filicchi went for the proper answers to all the doubts 
and questions Mrs. Seton expressed in her conversations and 
letters, and he shared with the brothers the interest taken in 
her conversion. As she sailed for New York he drew up for 
her reading on the voyage a concise and comprehensive state- 
ment of Catholic beliefs. Little Anna also shared her mother’s 
Catholic inclinations, for, when she heard that they were going 
back to New York, she asked: ‘‘ Ma, are there no Catholics 
in America? Won’t we go to the Catholic Church when we 
go home?” 

The voyage to New York lasted until the first days of 
June, and during its progress Mrs. Seton employed her time 
with the books her friends in Italy had given her, and in oral 
lessons from Anthony Filicchi on the faith and practices of the 
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Church. From the time she landed until her final reception in 
St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, on March 14, 1805, she was 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, but in that painful state of 
transition from error to truth which converts experience. 
Writing on August 28, 1804, to Anthony Filicchi’s wife, she 
says he ‘‘ would not have been well pleased to see me in St. 
Paul’s Church [Broadway and Vesey Street] to-day. .. . 
I got into a side pew, which turned my face towards the 
Catholic Church in the next street, and twenty times found 
myself speaking to the Blessed Sacrament there, instead of look- 
ing at the naked altar before me or minding the routine of 
prayers.” 

Her Protestant friends and associates tried their best to per- 
suade her against the inevitable end of her Catholic aspirations, 
which Anthony Filicchi endeavored to foster in every way by 
introducing her to the then Fathers Cheverus, of Boston, and 
Tisserant, and by sending her letters of inquiry to Bishop John 
Carroll, of Baltimore. 

“I have tried so many ways to see Dr. O’Brien, who they 

say is the only Catholic priest in New York,” she confides in 
a letter of January, 1805, to Mrs. Anthony Filicchi, “ where 
they say, too, Catholics are the off-scouring of the people; 
indeed, somebody even said their congregation was ‘a public 
nuisance’; but that troubles me not. The congregation of a 
city may be very shabby, yet very pleasing to God. 
I seek but God and His Church and expect to find my peace 
in them, not in the people.” She resolved then to become a 
Catholic, and on March 14 went ‘‘to the Church of St. Peter, 
which has a cross on the top instead of a weathercock—to 
what is called here among so many churches the Catholic 
Church,” and there Father Mathew O’Brien received her pro- 
fession of faith. 

Estrangement of friends and kindred followed her conver- 
sion. She tried to support herself and her children by teach- 
ing a school and by taking “ boarders from the curate of St. 
Mark’s who has ten or twelve scholars and lives in the vicinity 
of the city.” The location of her house, she tells her friend, 
Julia Scott (November 20, 1805), was “‘a pleasant dwelling two 
miles from the city.” She was to receive three dollars a week 
for each child. In another letter she gives Mrs. Scott this di- 
rection how to visit her: “* Stuyvesant’s Lane, Bowery, near 
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St. Mark’s Church, two little white houses joined, left hand; 
children the sign of the dwelling; no number.” But prejudice 
and opposition made these ventures a failure. “The next in- 
vitation of grace,” says Bishop Bruté, ‘‘was to give herself 
entirely to the service of God. Happy was it for her that, 
like the glorious widows who preceded her, Saints Brigid, 
Frances of Rome, Jane de Chantal, and the Venerable Madame 
Le Gras, she listened attentively and dedicated herself wholly 
to the glory of God.” Her new friends and counsellors were 
Fathers Tisserant, Matignon, Cheverus, Dubourg, Dubois, and 
Bishop Carroll, The Filicchis invited her to go to Italy and 
make her home with them, but she declined. They then settled 
an annuity of $600 on her for her support. At first she 
thought of going to Canada to enter a convent there, but at 
the suggestion of Father Dubourg she went to Baltimore, where 
a small house on Paca Street, near St. Mary’s Seminary, was 
taken, and in this she opened a school for girls. The rent 
paid was $250 a year. This was in June, 1808, and the school 
was formally opened in September. The pupils, who ranged from 
twelve years of age upward, were taught the English rudiments, 
French, catechism, sewing, and music. Mrs. Seton was assisted 
in her work by her daughter Anna and a Miss Cecilia O’Con- 
way, the daughter of an eccentric but learned Irish school- 
master, Mathias James O’Conway, “ philologist, lexicographer, 
and-interpreter of languages,” as he styled himself, who was 
a local character in the first half of the last century in 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. She was Miss Seton’s first sub- 
ject for her new community, but she did not remain in it. 
After a time she sought the severer cloistered life of the 
Ursulines. 

For several years Fathers Cheverus, Matignon, Dubourg, 
and Tisserant, who might be styled the leaders of the zealous, 
far-seeing French émigré priests, who toiled so successfully in 
laying the foundations of the Church in that constructive 
period, had contemplated the formation of a religious com- 
munity of women to care for the young in schools, asylums, 
and similar institutions. In Mrs. Seton they believed they had 
found the proper head for the undertaking. She took up the 
work at once and associated with herself several other pious 
women intent on their own spiritual advancement and de- 
sirous of serving the poor. They assumed a semi-religious 
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dress, a plain black gown with a cap of the same color, hav- 
ing a plaited border, and pendant from a belt they wore a’ rosary. 
From Bishop Carroll Mrs. Seton took the three simple vows of 
religion binding for a year. It was soon seen that the Balti- 
more house was not suitable for the little community, and the 
fortunate gift of a sum of money by another convert, Samuel 
Cooper, a seminarian studying at Baltimore, made possible the 
purchase of a tract of land at Emmitsburg, a village in the north- 
ern section of Maryland. In June Mrs. Seton, her two sisters- 
in-law, Harriet and Cecilia Seton, her daughter Anna, and 
one of the pious Jadies associated with her in the Baltimore 
house, set out for Emmitsburg, a long and tiresome journey, 
made partly on foot and partly in one of the curious canvas- 
covered wagons then in use in country districts. The expenses 
of the trip amounted to fifty dollars. 

On arriving at the village they found the building on the 
property unsuitable for occupation, so they located in a log- 
house that the Rev. John Dubois, the head of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, nearby, put at their service, while he moved 
into new buildings intended for the college. Here, with her 
associates, she formally began her religious life on July 31, 
- 1809. On August 10 the first Mass was said in the house. 
The women entered at once on their mission of teaching poor 
children in a free school in the village, visiting the sick and 
providing for their necessities. Mrs. Seton’s three daughters 
lived with her in the convent; her two sons were placed in 
Mount St. Mary’s College, and walked over once a week to 
visit their mother and sisters. It was intended to conform the 
new community to the Rules and Constitution of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and Father Flaget, who went 
to France in 1810, was commissioned to arrange to have some 
of the French Sisters come to the United States to instruct 
the Emmitsburg community in the rules and spirit of the 
French Institute. The interference of Napoleon’s government, 
however, prevented this, and a modified form of the Rule was 
adopted and, with the approval of Archbishop Carroll, the 
community was regularly organized as the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph. This name was later changed to that of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and in 1850 the Emmitsburg 
community was received under the jurisdiction of the Superior- 
General of the Sisters of Charity in France and assumed the 
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French habit and St. Vincent’s Rule in its entirety. The dress 
is that of peasant women of the neighborhood of Paris in 1634 
—a gray dress with wide sleeves and a long gray apron, with a 
white linen cornette asa headdress. It was this peculiar cap that 
made the Turks whom the Sisters nursed on the battlefields of 
the Crimea call them “the white-swallows of Allah.” Although 
various Popes have granted numerous privileges to the Sisters 
of Charity, no approbation of their Institute has ever been 
asked from the Holy See,'because St. Vincent wished them to 
be a lay community with only private vows. 

Mrs. Seton was elected the first Superior of the Emmits- 
burg community, an office she filled mildly but firmly till her 
death, which took place at the convent on January 4, 1821. 
Her sisters-in-law, Cecilia and Harriet Seton, both became 
converts and died, members of her community, in 1810. Her 
daughters, Anna and Rebecca, also had the same happiness, 
the former dying in 1812 and the latter in 1816. The third 
daughter, Catherine, became a Sister of Mercy; Richard, her 
son, died at sea, June 26, 1823, ew route home from Liberia, 
where he had been United States agent at Monrovia. William, 
the other son, died in New York in 1868. All five are buried 
at Emmitsburg. 

When “Mother Seton died the community numbered fifty; 
it now has 1,700 members, with houses in the Archdioceses of 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco, and in the Dioceses of Albany, 
Alton, Buffalo, Dallas, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hart- 
ford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mobile, Monterey, Nashville, 
Natchez, Richmond, Rochester, St. Joseph, San Antonio, Syra- 
cuse, Wilmington, Porto Rico, and the Vicariate of North Caro- 
lina. In all they have charge of 4 academies; 38 hospitals; 
28 orphanages; 14 infant asylums; 5 industrial schools; 33 
parochial schools; 6 asylums and schools; and 5 insane, asy- 
lums. 

To Philadelphia was accorded the honor of having the first 
foundation sent out by the new Emmitsburg community. In 
September, 1814, Mother Seton chose some of her best beloved 
daughters to go there to care for the orphans who had been 
gathered together in the first Philadelphia Catholic asylum. 
Among those selected to form this new branch was Sister Rose 
White, Mother Seton’s successor as head of the Emmitsburg 
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community, and another, of whom she wrote from Emmits- 
burg, on December 1, 1814, to her dear friend Julia Scott: 

‘There is one of the dearest souls gone to Philadelphia 
from this house, who has lived in my very heart, and has been 
more than an own sister to me ever since I have been here. 
. « . She has the care of the poor orphans belonging to our 
Church with our good Sister White, who has the little institu- 
tion in her charge. If ever you have a wish to find a piece 
of myself, it will be in this dear Susan Clofsey, who is one of 
the assistants. If you ever see them, love them for me; for 
they love me most tenderly, as I justly do them.” 

For a similar purpose Sister Rose White was sent to New 
York, three years later, with Sisters Elizabeth Boyle and Cecilia 
O’Conway. They arrived from Maryland on June 28, 1817, 
after a trying journey of eight days, and were located in a 
small frame building at the junction of Prince and Mott Streets. 
The first Catholic society incorporated in New York State was 
The Roman Catholic Benevolent Society, which obtained its 
charter from the Legislature on April 15, 1817, for the purpose 
of caring for destitute orphan children. It was this Society, 
and the trustees of old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, that carried on 
the negotiations for the securing of the Sisters under the pecu- 
liar system in vogue in those days concerning parish tempor- 
alities, and which occasioned so much trouble wherever it had 
fastened itself onthe Church. Wecan see its curious ramifica- 
tions in the following extract from a letter written at Emmits- 
burg, July 24, 1817, by the Rev. John Dubois, then spiritual 
director of the Sisters, to Bishop Connolly, of New York, state ° 
ing that these Sisters would be sent from Emmitsburg provided 
that the same, or nearly the same, regulations were accepted, 
concerning their life and government, as were then in force in 
Philadelphia. These stipulations were: 


I. That leaving to the trustees the whole management of the 
money, to whom they will render regularly an account of the expendi- 
tures, money received from the trustees, and donations from strangers; 
they will be permitted to manage the interior of the house in their 
own way and according to their own rules. 

II. That an association will be formed before or after their arrival 
under the name of Ladies of Charity, who will assist the Sisters in the 
endeavors to forward the institytion, and with whom the Sisters will 
keep a freer intercourse than with the gentlemen. To these ladies 
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the Sisters will have no objection to give a free access to the interior 
of the house whenever it will be necessary. 

III. That, to remove the smallest suspicion of self-interest in the 
collections the Sisters may make for the poor orphans or other people 
in distress, a certain sum annually shall be allotted to the Superior 
of the Sisters in New York for her and her Sisters’ clothing, which 
they will apply as they please, and for which she shall be accountable 
only to the Mother here. We have tried in Philadelphia the small 
sum of thirty-six dollars per year for each Sister; if we find it suffi- 
cient we will be contented with it, if not, we will state our deficiency 
and claim a further allowance. 

IV. That in the number of the orphans, the admission, or removal, 
the head Sister will be consulted, so that no further burden be im- 
posed upon them than they can bear. 

V. That their traveling expenses from here to New York should be 
defrayed by the trustees, and, from New York here, back again, 
whenever any said Sister will be recalled for the good of your institu- 
tion; as, for example, in case of sickness or such cause as would ren- 
der them less serviceable to you. But if the recall of any of them is 
only for our convenience here, or for the extension of the benefits of 
our institution to another place, then the traveling expenses must be 
at our expense, or at that of the institution for which the recalled 
Sister is destined. 


The difference between this and what would be said now 
under similar circumstances tells the whole story of the down- 
fall of trusteeism. The little house in which the Sisters were 
lodged was then the only one on the south side of Prince 
Street between Broadway and the Bowery. It was there that 
the great local community, whose centre of activity is now 
the extensive convent and school of Mount St. Vincent-on- 
Hudson, began, and it was there that the work, that later led 
to the separation of the New York community from the 
Emmitsburg foundation, commenced. Round it are clustered 
many of the most interesting memories, religious and social, 
of New York’s Catholic community. Among the methods de- 
vised for the support of the asylum was an annual “ Orphans’ 
Benefit,” to which the theatrical companies playing in the 
city contributed some part. The first benefit was an oratorio 
concert given in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the afternoon of 
June 22, 1826, by members of the first Italian opera company 
ever heard in New York. This was the troupe directed by 
Manuel Garcia, the famous tenor, for whom Mozart wrote 
**Don Giovanni” and “‘ La Nozze di Figaro.” They had been 
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brought to New York by the Catholic merchant, Dominick 
Lynch, and were then singing their initial engagement at the 
old Park Theatre, which stood opposite the site of the present 
Post Office. The prima donna of the benefit was Garcia’s 
daughter, Maria Felicita, who later, as Madame Malibran, be- 
came the most famous singer of her time in Europe. In 
addition to the benefit there was also an “ Orphans’ Ball” 
every winter, a great social function, to which the grand- 
parents of the present generation look back with many agreeable 
recollections. These gatherings, in addition to their charitable 
character, were events that were anticipated as the culmination 
of the season’s enjoyment. 

Under such encouragement the charitable work of the 
Sisters grew steadily, as did also their efforts in the direction 
of sound Catholic education, the other special object of their 
organization. Free schools for the children of the poor, and 
more advanced classes for those who could afford to pay for 
an extended training, were opened in several sections of the 
city and conducted. with marked success, In the meantime, 
the community of the mother-house at Emmitsburg had begun 
the negotiations looking to an affiliation with the Institute of 
the Daughters of Charity founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 
France in 1633. They had up to this, as has been stated, been 
following the French rule in a modified form. The new affili- 
ation involved changes in discipline and methods that would 
have threatened the very existence of the New York Orphan 
Asylum—the French rule requiring that the Sisters in charge 
of boys’ asylums should be withdrawn—and embarrassed the 
project of a much-needed hospital, the present St. Vincent’s. 
These and other details of administration occasioned a corres 
spondence between Bishop Hughes and Father Deluol, S.S., 
the director of the Emmitsburg community, which resulted in 
the recall of all the Sisters from New York in July, 1846. 
This proved the necessity of the establishment of a separate 
community in New York. Bishop Hughes made a proposition 
to that effect and the matter was amicably arranged. Those 
Sisters who wished to remain in New York were dispensed 
from their obligation of obedience to the Emmitsburg superior ; 
and, of the forty-five then resident here, thirty-five remained 
and continued their work. 

A new community was formed and in the little chapel of 
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the old Prince Street asylum Sister Elizabeth Boyle was chosen, 
on December 31, 1846, its first Mother Superior. The novi- 
tiate was opened at St. Joseph’s Academy, 35 East Broadway, 
but in the following year it was removed to the new mother- 
house, a frame farmhouse at ‘‘ McGown’s Pass,” an historic spot 
of Revolutionary memories now included in that part of Cen- 
tral Park near One Hundred and Seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Here, in one of the small rooms, arranged as a 
chapel, Bishop Hughes, on May 2, 1847, offered Mass and for- 
mally dedicated the house to its new purpose, the Convent 
and Academy of Mount St. Vincent. The house stood on a 
hill where there had been a bastion in the war-time, and a 
record of the year 1847 states that “the villages of Harlem, 
Yorkville, and Manhattanville formed a kind of cordon around 
the base of the majestic height.” When Central Park was 
laid out by the city this property was included within its 
limits and condemned. The old convent buildings still remain 
there in use for park purposes. As a site for a new convent 
the Sisters next purchased, on December 20, 1856, Fonthill 
Castle, the beautiful estate of fifty-five acres on the bank of 
the Hudson below Yonkers belonging to Edwin Forest, the 
famous actor. Here the ‘‘new Mount” was opened in the sum- 
mer of 1858. 

Since then the community has multiplied many hundred 
times in number. Mother Boyle has had eight successors in 
the office of superior, the present incumbent of which governs 
some 1,400 members, who conduct 80 missions in the Arch- 
diocese of New York and the Dioceses of Brooklyn, Albany, 
and Harrisburg. These establishments comprise 20 academies, 
78 parochial schools, with about 5c,000 pupils; 5 asylums, 
with 1,800 orphans; 8 high schools affiliated with the Regents 
of the State University ; several homes, containing 600 children; 
11 hospitals, in which an average of 18,000 patients are treated 
yearly; a home accomodating 270 aged poor; an Industrial 
School and Protectory, with 1,800 girls; a Foundling Asylum, 
with 3,870 children and 612 needy mothers on its roll, and in 
which, since it was opened in 1869, 50,000 abandoned and 
needy children have been cared for; 2 day nurseries, with 172 
little ones; and a retreat for the insane, with 150 patients. 
These Sisters retain the black cap and religious dress adopted 
by Mother Seton when she founded the American Sisters of 
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Charity, and which she took from the habit of some Italian 
nuns she saw while living abroad. They follow the rule of 
the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, with slight 
modifications, On June 20, 1847, the Holy See extended to 
them all the privileges and spiritual graces granted to the 
community at Emmitsburg. Their superior-general is the 
Archbishop of New York, and the community is governed by 
a council made up of the Mother Superior and three assist- 
ants, who reside at the mother-house, 

Seven of the Sisters from Emmitsburg started a community 
in Cincinnati, in 1829, and remained in active union with the 
Maryland institution until 1850. Then, as in New York, it 
was found that the rules governing the French Institute under 
the new affiliation, would impose limitations regarding the 
works of charity the community might undertake, and, under 
the direction of Archbishop Purcell, these Sisters, like those 
of New York, elected to retain Mother Seton’s original rules, 
traditions, constitutions, and costume, and form a separate or- 
ganization. 

Since 1854, when the civil and ecclesiastical obligations at- 
tendent on the separation from. the Emmitsburg authorities 
were complied with, these. religious have been known under 
the corporate title of The Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, The mother-house is at Mount St. Joseph, Hamilton 
County, and the Sisters, who now number about seven-hundred, 
conduct sixty-eight homes ia Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Col- 
orado, and Missouri. Most of these have parochial schools 
under their care, with a total attendance of 22,000 children. A 
branch of these Sisters, in 1870, began another foundation at 
Greensburg, Pa., and its present working force numbers more 
than 300, conducting 23 establishments in the Dioceses of Pitts- 
burg and Altoona, There are 10,000 children in their schools. 

Still another offshoot from Cincinnati is the mother-house 
located at Leavenworth, Kan., the Sisters of which commun- 
ity number more than 500 working in that diocese and in the 
jurisdictions of Santa Fé, Denver, Great Falls, and Helena. 
y They have 5,000 pupils in their schools. 

New York, in 1859, supplied to the Diocese of Newark, at 
the request of Bishop Bayley, Sisters of Charity for a separate 
community, which was opened at Newark on September 29 of 
that year. The habit and constitutions of the New York Sis- 
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ters were retained unti] 1874, when a white cap with a black 
veil was substituted for the black cap of the headdress adopted 
by Mother Seton. The mother-house is near Madison, N. J., 
and the 1,100 Sisters under its direction conduct a college; 
6 academies; a preparatory school for boys; 67 parochial 
schools, with 41,000 pupils; 5 orphanages; 5 hospitals; a 
home for incurables ; a home for the aged; a foundling asylum; 
and two day nurseries in the Dioceses of Newark, Trenton, and 
Hartford, and in the Archdioceses of Boston and New York, 
Their college for the higher education of women, the first 
Catholic women’s college in the United States, was founded in 
1899, and is chartered by the State to confer the usual aca- 
demic degrees. 

The Sisters of Charity at Halifax, N. S., are a foundation 
from Mount St. Vincent, New York, which also sends its Sisters 
to care for the schools and missions in the Bahamas. 

In all, there are to-day nearly six thousand of Mother 
Seton’s spiritual daughters laboring in the United States, with 
undaunted purpose and generous zeal, to accomplish the plans 
of the saintly founder of their Institute for charity, education, 
and the spread of the Faith. Separate in administration, all 
four branches are as one in their unselfish and devoted co- 
operation in the all-encompassing scope of the spirit their 
founder inspires in their lives of usefulness. They were all re- 
presented at the elaborate celebration in New York on Decem- 
ber 1-2, of the centenary of the foundation; and all are piously 
and zealously joined in the promotion of the investigation, by 
the officials of the Holy See, into the records of the holy life 
and heroic virtues of Mother Seton, which they confidently 
hope will lead to her early beatification. 























Rew Books. 


Two new volumes* of the English 

HISTORY OF THE GERMAN translation of Janssen’s great his- 

PEOPLE. tory have been published recently. 

They deal with the culture and 

civilization of the German people from the close of the Middle 

Ages to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. A brief intro- 

ductory sketch of the many-sided, widespread, vigorous, earn- 

est, and promising intellectual life of Germany in the second 

half of the fifteenth century, helps us to realize how truly the 

terms “collapse” and ‘‘ decay” describe the conditions which 
followed swiftly after Luther’s revolt from the Church. 

The fact that there was a deplorable falling-off in the na- 
tional schools and universities, the causes which led to that 
disaster, and the efforts made to remedy the evil, are fully 
stated and described by numerous witnesses of the time, whose 
testimony cannot be rejected, because the evidence they give is 
damaging to themselves and their cause. That the people in 
general had become suddenly indifferent to scholarly education, 
that those in authority paid little attention to the schools and 
were very stingy in providing for them, that religious dissensions, 
cruelty, and bad example on the part of teachers, with insub- 
ordination, drinking, quarreling, rioting, and immorality among 
the students were widely prevalent and long defied correction 
both in the schools and universities, is shown at great but just 
sufficient length. Over three hundred pages of the thirteenth 
volume are devoted to these matters. Separate chapters deal 
with the study of the classics, law and jurisprudence, the writ- 
ing of history, mathematics and astronomy, mineralogy and 
botany, giving us valuable information about the men engaged 
in these studies, their methods and the value of their works. 

The fourteenth volume deals with the study and practice 
of medicine, the philosophical and theological labors of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, translations of the Bible into German, 
Scripture exegesis, preaching, the censorship, printing, and sell- 
ing of books and early newspapers. 

Dr. Ludwig Pastor, Janssen’s literary heir and executor, 
played a great part in the preparation ot the original edition 


* History of the German People. By Johannes Janssen. Vol, XIII. and XIV, Translated 
by A. M, Christie from the Sixteenth German Edition. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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of this part of the history. Utilizing his dead friend’s notes, 
and following his plans, he wrote most of the chapters con- 
tained in the fourteenth volume. Since then he has greatly 
enlarged and remodeled the chapter on “Philosophy and 
Theology Among the Protestants.” 

The method followed in this history—that of allowing the 
past to speak for itself, so far as is practicable—is not only 
the best and most convincing, but also the most interesting 
and satisfactory. No one with the instincts of a scholar will 
tire of reading these volumes, or wish that the matter in them 
had been more condensed. The difficulty is in laying them 
down for a while at the call of duty. 

In the rough draft of a preface, found among his papers, 
Janssen asserts that he has had no thought of stirring up 
sectarian feeling. One cannot read far without concluding that 
his sole purpose is to tell the truth without fear or favor, and 
that he lives up to that high and holy standard. When the 
occasion calls for it, he tells frankly and fully the facts that 
are not pleasant for Catholic ears. 

This work, however, has a controversial value. Facts and 
truths are always the best arguments. This book is well stored 
with both. It shows most convincingly and unanswerably that 
the movement to which Luther gave shape, strength, and direc- 
tion had a pernicious effect on society, both intellectually and 
morally. Credit is given to Luther, to Melancthon, and to other 
prominent leaders for continued and vehement efforts to foster 
a love of learning, but it is shown that their religious doctrines 
dried up the fountains of charity which had previously nourished 
the schools, led the people to cast away a motive which is in 
itself a powerful incentive to study as to other good works, 
and broke down discipline, without which school work bears 
little fruit. It is shown, furthermore, that many of the infer- 
ior Protestant clergy were decidedly opposed to the spread of 
culture. The cowardice of Calvin and his associates during the 
plague which scourged Geneva in 1542, the heartlessness with 
which the sick were treated in Protestant communities during 
the frightful epidemics that raged all over Germany for many 
years towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the abject 
terror of the people in those seasons of sore trial, do not show 
up well in comparison with the self-sacrificing zeal of Catholic 
bishops, priests, and monks, the indefatigable charity manifested 
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everywhere and by all the Catholic people, and their calm 
resignation in the face of danger. The contrast between 
Catholic and Protestant schools as: regards discipline, the ex- 
ample of the teachers, the behavior of the students, the moral- 
ity of the plays produced in them, likewise tell heavily against 
the new religion. The information given us about Catholic 
translations of the Bible into German before Luther’s time, and 
about that reformer’s way of handling the Scriptures, not only 
disposes of many of the oft-refuted calumnies that were so long 
the favorite weapon of the Protestant controversialist, but also 
displays the Father of Protestantism in a rather discreditable 
light. But why go on with this enumeration? Let it be 
enough to say that this history, like every other storehouse of 
truth, is an armory wherein the Catholic controversialist may 
find many a keen weapon for his holy warfare. 


Our sense of the fitness of things 
CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. is not always so satisfied by facts 
as it is when we find that the 
task of writing the history of the missions of California has 
fallen to a Franciscan pen.* For, although both Jesuit and 
Dominican, at two separate periods, toiled nobly in that land, 
still it is the Sons of St. Francis who loom largest in the 
retrospect of the evangelization of California, and are chiefly 
identified in the popular imagination, with the land whose 
greatest city perpetuates, however incongruously, the name of 
the lowly Francis. The first volume of this history is a sub- 
stantial book of over six hundred pages. Its division follows 
the well-marked changes in the course of events, about forty 
pages consist of an account of the discovery of California; the 
first missionary ventures of the Franciscans and Carmelites; 
the withdrawal of these and the substitution of the Jesuits by 
the action of the secular authorities at the end of the seven- 
teeath century. The second part relates the history of the 
Jesuit mission down to the day when, as a consequence of the 
suppression of the order throughout the Spanish dominions, the 
Jesuit Fathers were cruelly expelled from California. Finally, 
the third part covers the period from the introduction of the 
Dominicans till the ruin of the missions through the iniquitous 
secularization of the country by the government of Mexico. 


* The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M, 
Vol. 1. Lower California, San Francisco: The James H. Barry Company. 
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The close relation between Church and State in the Span- 
ish Empire imposes on the religious historian the obligation 
of taking cognizance of civil and military affairs almost to 
the same extent as if secular history were his proper task. 
How far the State overrode the Church in Californian affairs 
will be a subject of wonder to any who have not read the 
same lesson elsewhere in the history of Spanish domination ; 
and the immensity of the evils, which, with some beneficent 
results, flowed from that union, is eloquently set forth in Father 
Engelhardt’s work. 

To say that Father Engelhardt’s pages are eloquent must be 
understood to mean with the eloquence of facts. He makes 
no pretense to picturesque or fine writing, and is indifferent 
to the graces of style. In compensation, he is a faithful, Ja- 
borious seeker of well-authenticated facts—whether he is en- 
gaged in relating the intrigues of leaders, the character of the 
Indians, or the successes and failures of the missionaries, or 
the clash of interests between the different orders themselves. 
He is thoroughly scientific in his conscientious references to 
sources for his statements, and almost prodigal in his docu- 
mentation. In many instances he provides a refutation of 
Bancroft’s slipshod misrepresentations. 


There is need of constant and 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S most painstaking caution in trying 
GIRLHOOD. to extract historical truth from 

private or official correspondence. 

The character of the different writers must be known and taken 
into account. Were they well-balanced or emotional, deliber- 
ate or hasty, impartial or biassed? The answers to questions 
like these are plainly of tremendous importance in determin- 
ing a writer’s reliability as a witness, or discernment as a 
judge. Motives also have to be reckoned with. At times the 
writer of a letter will suppress truths that ought to be told, 
or will lie brazenly to gratify vanity, to secure an advantage, 
to mislead a correspondent, or perhaps to deceive an enemy 
into whose hands he expects his letter to fall. Frankness no 
more characterizes the written than the spoken word. The 
sources of the writer’s information must likewise be examined. 
Gossip, or the shrewd suggestions of clever opponents, or the 
interested reports of unscrupulous spies, may have furnished 
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the material for the weaving of his hopes, his fears, or his 
judgments. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, it is a pleasure and 
an advantage to have such documents. They enable us to put 
off the historian’s yoke, to look into the minds and hearts of 
historical personages with our own eyes, to see and feel for 
ourselves the play of beliefs, emotions, desires, and fears, which 
even the best historians may have undervalued or failed to 
describe fittingly. 

For these reasons we welcome the volume of letters that 
deal with the early life of Queen Elizabeth.* The editor seems 
to have made a wise and adequate selection, unhampered by 
any partisan bias. Different parties and different points of view 
are fully represented by many different witnesses. The dangers 
and difficulties, the plots and counterplots, the schemes and 
hopes of which she was the centre, are pictured for us by the 
leading actors in the play. Numerous notes serve as hinges 
in the narrative, and also to correct errors made by various 
writers. The volume is enriched with several excellent por- 
traits, a fac-simile of a letter from Elizabeth to her sister, 
Queen Mary, and a thorough index. 


Mr. George Haven Putnam has 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. made for himself so familiar a 

By G. H. Putnam. place in the mind of the present 
generation as a learned author of 

books about books that it comes as a surprise to find that he 
is all the while Major Putnam, a Civil War Veteran. Some 
such fact might have been inferred by any one who happened 
to know his age and his ancestry, for no man with the blocd 
of Israel Putnam in his veins could have remained inactive if 
he was able to shoulder a gun, when the call of freedom and 
patriotism reached his ears. This may seem a roundabout way 
of approaching the statement that Mr. Putnam has written a 
new book+ on Abraham Lincoln, but in point of fact it is 
much to the matter. In his preface the author remarks that, 
on the occasion of the centenary celebration in New York in 
honor of Lincoln, of forty-six speakers ‘‘only four had ever 
seen the hero whose life and character they were describing.” 


* The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. A narrative in contemporary letters. Edited by 
Frank A. Mumby. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

t Abraham Lincoln, the People's Leader in the Struggle jor National Existence, By George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New York & London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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His own address on that occasion, which he afterwards 
undertook to commit to writing, ‘“‘ primarily for the informa- 
tion of children and grandchildren,” has grown to this 300- 
page monograph as he wrote. It is well that it is so, for 
Lincoln is going to grow into a greater and greater figure in 
the minds of peoples and historians, and future generations 
will be glad to hear every possible light upon this greatness 
of character which baffles understanding by its very simplicity. 
It is an easy prophecy that at a date when Mr. Putnam’s ex- 
cellent English shall have become archaic, some American 
novelist will use his narrative, ‘‘ written for children and grand- 
children,” as the basis of an autobiographical romance, of 
which Lincoln shall be the hero. It will have more of George 
Haven Putnam in it than that author himself allows to become 
evident in the present work, but that will be as things 
should be. 

To come back from the future romance to the present his- 
tory, it is sufficient to say that it is an excellent appreciation 
of the man and his times. Naturally, but little is added to 
our knowledge of the main facts of his life—that field has 
been too well reaped. There are a few gleanings, however, 
as, for instance, some interesting reminiscences of Mr. Hewitt’s, 
and also an account of the voting on the Presidential candi- 
dates in 1864 by the captives in Libby Prison, of whom Mr. 
Putnam was one. His estimates of character are well expressed 
and, in the main, judicial and fair, but we cannot subscribe to 
his appreciation, or rather censure, of General McClellan. 

A valuable feature to the work, as a contribution to history, 
is the inclusion as an Appendix of Lincoln’s famous Cooper 
Union speech (February, 1860), which was a large factor in 
the securing of his first nomination to the Presidency. The 
speech is reprinted from a pamphlet containing it which was 
published that same year. With it are valuable bistorica! notes 
on the topics discussed, written at the time by Cephas Brain- 
erd and Charles C. Nott. 


The making of text-books is a 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. special gift, and it is a gift which 
Father Coppens possesses in a 
marked degree. His works of this kind in the fields of rhetoric 
and philosophy are in use in many institutions of learning. 
He now turns his attention to the history of Philosophy, and pre- 
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sents in a work® of 140 pages a compendium of philosophical 
systems from Brahmanism down to the latest creations of the 
human intellect. The treatment of these systems is necessarily 
brief, but Father Coppens has a sure eye for what is essential 
in a body of doctrine, and the reader will find the main ele- 
ments of the various theories clearly outlined. The work is 
brief and clear—but not simple. Nobody can make philosophy 
simple, in the sense of being obvious and easy. It is the 
business of the philosopher to go beyond the obvious view of 
things. If he does not go deep, he is no philosopher. And 
patient study is necessary to follow him. ‘‘ Metaphysics,” says 
James, “is an unusually obstinate effort to think clearly.” 
This work is not, therefore, one to be picked up by the casual 
reader who wishes to glean information in a leisure hour. Its 
main value will be for the student of philosophy, or for one 
who wishes to refresh his mind on points formerly studied, 
which are becoming obliterated in the palimsest of memory. 

Where the wonder is that so much matter has been pre- 
sented in such brief space, it would be ungenerous to suggest 
omissions. However, a few lines on Pragmatism would have 
rounded out the account of American contributions to phil- 
osophy. The appreciations of men and systems are admirable, 
but we think that those relating to the two great Franciscans, 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus, accentuate too strongly their 
defects. In the case of Roger Bacon, especially, his failure to 
influence his age was due less to his own deficiencies than to 
the over-devotion of the times to our department of thought, 
Opinions may differ on such isolated points, but not on the 
main fact, that this is an excellent little book. 


The three surest tests that the 

THE SACRAMENT OF DUTY. Church has become thoroughly at 
By McSorley. home in any country are: native 
vocations to the priesthood, a na- 

tive religious literature, and native saints. So long as the 
main stock of preachers and ideals of holiness must be brought 
from afar, the country is a missionary one. The Holy See 
has lately paid us the compliment of ranking us among the 
fair sisterhood of full-grown churches which dwell in unity 


* A Brief History of Philosophy. By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. New York: Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss. , 
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under the Mother Church of Christendom. In some ways we 
have earned the praise; we have, indeed, no canonized saints 
as yet, but we have a vigorous Catholic life under the guidance 
of a native clergy, and we are beginning to create a religious 
literature which shall express our Catholic ideals to the mind 
of our contemporaries. The production of a saint will be our 
great test; a saint who will show forth the result of the 
Catholic faith working in the best type of national character— 
what Columbkille is to the Irish, or Bernard to the French, or 
Loyola to the Spanish. When we have succeeded in this, we 
may hope to make the United States a Catholic country. 
Meanwhile, we welcome the slowly growing literature which 


_acts as interpreter between the Catholic and the American spirit. 


This may seem a disproportionate introduction to a review 
of a small volume* of religious essays, but the reviewer (a 
diocesan priest who tries to keep in touch with men and books) 
is convinced that since the days of Father Hecker there have 
been few more remarkable contributions to the work of inter- 
pretation. This does not mean that Father McSorley treats 
professedly of the points of contact or of divergence between 
Catholicity and national life. He never refers to them—but 
he presents the Catholic ideals of life and character in a way 
which will appeal to every aspiring soul in the republic. 

The type of character which he admires is depicted in the 
preface: “To be cheerful, humble, honest, brave, constant, 
reverent; to wage ceaseless war against the myriad forms of 
selfishness which obstruct the path to the higher life; to care 
fervently for the Blessed Christ and seek an ever closer com- 
munion with the indwelling Divine Spirit.” 

As this summary already suggests, there are two main 
lines of interest in the book: religion and character. The 
presentation of religion reveals a man whose heart is attuned 
to all of God’s creation, and to God in nature, in revelation, 
in the heart itself. He has meditated deeply on life and on 
religion and has manfully faced the difficulties which faith 
must meet. Quotations from the Sacred Writings and Church 
pronouncements, from theologians and philosophers, saints and 
poets, reveal the wide range of his study; but the dominant 
tone of the book is a personal one, that here we have a man 


a» The Sacrament of Duty. By Joseph McSorley, Paulist. New York: The Columbus 
Press. 
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who has explored many fields of thought, only to be deepened 
in his conviction that faith has the answer to all the riddles of 
existence. 

His method of leading the mind to an appreciation of the 
religious element in life may be best illustrated from the chapter 
on “‘Soul-Blindness.” He arrests attention from the start by 
a description of the “ psychic blindness” produced in animals 
by a well-known physiological experiment. He further makes 
use of psychology to treat of the undeveloped powers which 
exist in every man. Following this clue, he gradually de- 
velops his subject on and on through various degrees of noble- 
ness of view till he leads to his point—blindness to the Beauty 
and Truth that is God. What charms and holds is the writer’s 
breadth of sympathy with every form of human striving for the 
noble and the true. The scientist and the man of culture, whose 
eyes may have been closed to the light of religion, will not 
say: “Behold! the preacher preacheth”; but he will exclaim: 
‘* Here is one who sees where I see, enjoys where I enjoy, but 
whose eyes are open to a world to which I am blind; not a 
narrower man than I, as I had thought religious persons to be, 
but one of larger outlook and keener vision; it must be I 
who am narrow, I who am blind.” 

The passages in which he reveals the view of the world 
_ and of life of those who see God in it all are of surpassing 
insight and beauty. It is breaking jewels from their clusters 
to quote bits here and there, but there is not space for the 
whole. ‘‘ His and His alone is the peace-compelling dawn and 
the blaze of sunset glory, the softened colors of twilight and 
the throbbing evening star.” ‘‘ From Him are life and strength 
and love and length of days; from Him come penitence and 
hope and holiness and the glad assurance of eternal rest.” “It 
is His mind that has planned, His will that has fashioned all, 
The senses perceive the moon’s chaste light and the violet’s 
fragrance, the falling waters, the lark that soars and sings; 
and at once the mind recalls how each of these shows forth 
the measureless goodness and love of God, for by grace divine 
it has succeeded in linking the thought of Him with every 
common object and every experience of daily life. By this 
means has the curse of blindness been charmed away; God 
has been brought again to reign visibly in His heaven; and 
all has been made right with the world.” 
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There is another phase of the work, in which the poetical 
and mystical type revealed in the foregoing passages is merged 
into that of the psychologist and moralist, as in the essays on 
“‘ Open-Mindedaess” and “ On Being Cheerful.” In these he 
shows a deep knowledge of the human soul. His ideals are 
still pitched high, but his view of the conditions of life is 
balanced and sane, with a shrewd though kindly analysis of 
character and foibles, and a gentle searching humor which 
never lets itself be caustic or depressing. The even balance 
of his judgment is shown, not only in his selection of “ Open- 
Mindedness”’ for treatment, but in the handling of it from 
three points of view: in our attitude towards our faults of 
character, in the attitude of Catholics towards new truths, and 
in that of possible converts towards the Church. 

In all his essays Father McSorley is always. at high-water 
mark. The book has no padding. It is never dull or common- 
place. Work such as this is not done in a day. Itisa result 
of long reflection. It must have been gone over again and 
again. And the final revision must have been made with a 
ruthless excision of every thought or sentence which fell be- 
low a high standard of excellence. The result is a series of 
essays which, treating as they do of the abiding things—God 
and human souls—will live in Catholic literature. 


The most venerable figure in the 
METHODS OF APOLOGETICS. hierarchy of the Church to-day is 
Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop 
of Capua. The biographer of St. Philip Neri, the friend and 
admirer of his fellow-Oratorian and fellow-Cardinal, John Henry 
Newman, his life reflects the cheerful piety of the one, and his 
1 mind the serene devotion to truth of the other. The present 
little work* is an evidence of both qualities, especially of the 
latter. It belongs to that department of theology called 
Apologetics, which, on account of the many-sided attack on 
fundamental religious truths, has attained such a remarkable 
development in our owntimes. The learned Cardinal accentu- 
ates the newness of matter and methods in two titles which indi- 
cate the scope of his work: “‘ The need of a Newer Method in 
Theology”; and ‘A New Apologia for Christianity in Rela- 
tion to the Social Question.” 


* Christ, the Church, and Man, By Cardinal Capecelatro,. London: Burns & Oates; 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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The ground of an eight-day private 
THE ANNUAL RETREAT. retreat is covered by the medita- 
By Rev. G. Bouffier, S.J. tions of Father Bouffier’s manual.* 
Four meditations and one confer- 
ence are assigned to each day. The translator has added a 
number of notes chiefly to indicate a selection of spiritual read- 
ings for the employment of free time. To those acquainted 
with Madame Cecilia’s own works, her name as translator is a 
guarantee that the book is free from the excesses of sentimen- 
tality and emotion which, for northern people, lessens the value 
of many otherwise admirable books of French piety. 


To apply to this book ¢ the over- 

THE CEREMONIES OF worked epithet, popular, might do 
THE MASS. it an injustice; for that term seems 

to convey the idea that depth or 

accuracy is sacrificed to attractive or easy exposition. Here, 
however, we have the complex and deep subject of the sym- 
bolism of the Mass, whether in the prayers, vestments, cere- 
monies, and other adjuncts, treated in a manner at once attrac- 
tive, simple, concise, and accurate, profound and complete. 
The author has not undertaken an historical study to trace 
development;- though he sometimes makes an observation to 
draw attention to the gradual growth of symbol or significance. 
His purpose is to explain “the hidden meaning of the Holy 
Sacrifice and its ceremonies as they are now found in our 
worship; a meaning which has often been given to them quite 
independently of their historical origin.” Nor does he lay much 
stress on the opinions of individual authorities, when such 
opinions are not ratified by general acceptance. He also does 
not approve the methods of some writers who provide a Scrip- 
ture text for almost every interpretation which they advance; 
for often, he observes, passages from Scripture are rather ar- 
bitrarily quoted to bear out considerations which are undoubt- 
edly pious. While Father Nieuwbarn writes with an eye to 
the demands of scholarship, his main purpose is edification. 
The promise of a preface is not always realized in the tenor 


* The Annual Retreat. By Rev. Gabriel Bouffier, S.J. Translated from the French by 
Madame Cecilia. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t The Holy Sacrifice and Its Ceremonies. An Explanation of its Mystical and Liturgical 
Meaning. By M.C. Nieuwbarn, O.P.,S.T.L. Translated from the Revised Edition by 
L. M. Bouman. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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of a book. Here, however, promise and execution run together 
so harmoniously that the words in which the scope of the work 
is announced may be accepted as expressing its spirit too: 


My ardent wish is to increase man’s love for the Holy 
Sacrifice by a better understanding of its mysteries; to reveal 
something of the unsearchable riches of Christ, of which St. 
Paul speaks (Eph. iii. 8) and to open out a new field for the 
mind, so that devotion of the heart may gather more abun- 
dant fruit, were it only in the souls of a few. My earnest 
hope is to be of service to many, to the simple and the 
learned, to both young and old, that all may realize better 
the deep love of Jesus Christ which daily flows in endless 
streams trom the Divine Sacrifice of our altars. 


The hope of the author has already been fulfilled in Hol- 
land where, within a short period of its first appearance, a 
second edition of the original has been called for. We trust 
that an equally wide welcome awaits the English translation, | 


These are indeed good days in 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. which to be a little child. (And 

By Wiggin and Smith. wet, if you ask me when it was 

not good, I should not know when 
that time was, unless, perhaps, in the days of Herod of the 
sword.) For some years past our artists and our printers have 
formed a holy alliance, and set themselves the task of enclosing 
radiant bits of fairyland between thé covers of the child’s Christ- 
mas book. We have had Stevenson’s Child's Garden of Verses 
and Eugene Field’s Poems of Childhood. This year Miss Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Mrs. Nora A. Smith have conspired with 
Maxfield Parrish to give us a book of The Arabian Nights 
which makes one wish he were a child again. 

Mr. Parrish’s contribution to the volume,* in addition to a 
cover design and title-page, consists of twelve drawings in 
color, illustrating passages in the text. They have about them 
all the witchery and wonder of the East itself, as seen through 
the prism of a child’s imagination. There is the Fisherman of 
the wondrous copper vessel, and Aladdin of the lamp; Prince 
Agib of the hundred closets, and Ali Baba of the boiling oil. 


* The Arabian Nights: Their Best-Known Tales. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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The stories in this collection number ten and include the 
best-known of the tales. The original text has been altered 
somewhat, but the changes have been almost wholly confined 
to an omission of details and repetitions. Miss Wiggin, who 
writes the introduction, quotes a passage from a work of 
Edouard Laboulaye’s in which he says: 

“Nothing affrights me so much as the reasonable, practical 
child who believes in nothing that he cannot touch.” And, 
indeed, the same may be said of his elders of a like mind. 

After all, this capacity for faith in untouched things, 
whether in man or child, is all of a piece. The child is 
spiritually dwarfed who does not build a thousand worlds out 
of sheer delight, or who will not enter with a glad heart one 
so magically fashioned as The Arabian Nights. A joy in these 
creations, that cast at once a spell of beauty, of power, and of 
awe, is the child’s first hunger for the things that the eye of 
man hath not seen. 

The beautiful, clear type in which this volume is printed 
deserves a special word of praise. 


If any one offers you a book, say- 
SAN CELESTINO. ing: “‘ Here is the life of a canon- 
By John Ayscough. ized saint done into a novel,” do 
not follow your first impulse to 
send it to the Sunday-School library. Read it, for it is well 
worth while. It is the story of a soul, the psychology of a 
saint. John Ayscough takes as his theme®* the story of the 
eremite saint who was drawn from his mountain solitudes to 
bear, for a few bitter months, the weight of the Papal crown. 
This was Peter, known as Celestine V., whom Dante placed in 
hell on account of 77 gran rifiito, but whom the Church 
honors as a saint in heaven. The closing phase of his life 
makes sad reading. The book is most attractive in the earlier 
chapters, which describe the life on the mountain farm and in 
the University of Salerno, setting off the holy youth’s ideals 
of life in contrast to those of his various companions. The 
tale is beautifully and impressively handled. It will be sure 
to create, even in the most unsympathetic mind, an attitude of 
at least tolerance for the ideals of the contemplative life. 


* San Celestino, By John Ayscough. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
VOL. XC.—35 si ce 
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This is a collection® of stories 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. and verse bearing mainly on 
By W. W. Harney. Southern life. The writer gives 
a short sketch of his own career 
by way of preface, from which we cite one sentence which will 
introduce him favorably to the Catholic reader. As a young 
man he was a school principal in Louisville, Ky., but “after 
two successful sessions, the singular political insanity, Know- 
nothingism, swept the city and elected a new board of trus- 
tees, who supplanted Mr. Harney by a successor who knew 
little enough to satisfy the principles of his party.” That is 
rather neatly put by the way of a start. The promise it gives 
is not quite kept up in the prose section, as the style of the 
stories is rather labored. But the poems are delightful—gra- 
cious and pure in sentiment, and with a lyric lilt that makes 
them sing themselves. 


Katherine Conway’s little volume f 

THE WOMAN WHO NEVER of stories is sure of a generous 

DID WRONG. reception. They are pictures of 

By Katherine E. Conway. the fine, simple, Catholic life of 

our people in this generation, a 

life that is not sufficiently sensational to attract the yellow 

journalists and novelists of to-day, but which will be a theme 

of historical interest in a long to-morrow, when its solid worth 

shall have won victories. Domestic and parish life, vocation, 

conversion, love and jtragedy are her themes. Her touch is 
sure and graceful, her perceptions sympathetic and gracious. 


When Father Benson turns aside 

THE NECROMANCERS. from the historical themes which 

By R. H. Beason. first made him known as a novel- 

ist, he displays an attraction for 

the eerie. His latest story} is a venture in the dim regions 

of spiritism. A young man, a half-baked convert to the faith, 

takes up with spiritism after the loss of his sweetheart. The 

story shows the danger of meddling with this sort of thing, 
and the final escape of the victim. 


* The Spirit of the South. By Will Wallace Harney. Boston: R.G. Badger. 


t The Woman Who Never Did Wrong, By Katherine E, Conway. Boston: Thomas 
J. Flynn & Co. 
t The Necromancers. By Rev. R. H. Benson/ St; Louis: B; Herder. 
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Giannella* is a charming tale of 

GIANNELLA. Italian life by Mrs. Hugh Frazer. 

By Mrs. Frazer. It brings one into the company 

of delightful people. There is a 

fine old Cardinal whom Henry Harland would have liked to 

know, and a beautifully simple old sacristan, who is a real crea- 

tion. Mrs. Frazer is evidently familiar with life in Italy, and 
has the gift of imparting its charm to her pages. 


Mr. Hall Caine has selected for 
THE WHITE PROPHET. his latest novel three of the mighti- 
By Hall Caine. est of human interests: religion, 
love, and empery. He selects for 
his scene Egypt, the land of mystery, but the plot reflects the 
influence on his mind of the present demand for popular gov- 
ernment in India. The main characters are a British Consul 
General of the Cromer type; his son, an idealist and reformer 
like General Gordon; the fiancée of the latter; and a Moham- 
medan preacher from the desert, whose popular title gives its 
name to the book.t In the preaching, and, to a much less ex- 
tent, in the history of The White Prophet, there are resemblances 
to the Founder of Christianity, but not, we think, to the extent 
of being irreverent. The conception of the story is on large 
lines, but Hall Caine has fallen short of producing a great 
novel, True, he has moderated the hysterical attitude towards 
the passions which disgusted the judicious in his earlier work. 
But it still leads him astray. For the sake of a new love-inter- 
est he reduces his preacher of righteousness to a figure of pity, 
almost of scorn. His sympathies are with Christian ideals of 
peace and justice, but his presentation of the case for the ex- 
tension of self-government would do little to convert to his 
views men who actually bear the responsibilities of rule. 


In Big John Baldwint we have a 

_ BIG JOHN BALDWIN. return to the field of romance in 

_ the first person singular. It re- 

flects the influence of Lorna Doone and Micah Clarke. The 


* Giannella. By Mrs. Hugh Frazer. S. Louis: B. Herder. 

t The White Prophet. By Hall Caine. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

¢ Big John Baldwin. Extracts from the journal of an officer of Cromwell's Army, record- 
ing some of his experiences at the Court of Charles I,, and subsequently at that of the Lord 
Protector, and on the fields of Love and War, and, finally in the Colony of Virginia. Edited, 
with a sparing hand, by Wilson Vance. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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hero stands, like Saul, “above all the people.” A Puritan and 
an enemy of Papistry, he is at heart better than his creed. 
He wins by strength of sinew and even more by honesty and 
simplicity of heart. The type has been made familiar by other 
writers, but it is a good type, and there is room for Mr, 
Vance’s addition to its representatives. The story will stand 
comparison with others of its kind, except Blackmore’s peerless 
work, And this is no mean praise. 


It has become almost a custom for 

THE GREATER POWER. our novelists nowadays to stake 

By H. Bindloss. out claims in a chosen portion of 

the fields of time and space. Mr. 

Harold Bindloss has pre-empted a comparatively new field for 

working in the newly-settled region of British Columbia. His 

recent novel® is a story of love, business intrigue, and adven- 

ture by flood and fell, after a manner familiar to readers of 
his Alton of Somasco. 


A book that is decidedly oppor- 
THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. tune for the holiday season is The 
Book of Christmas.t The preface, 
by H. W. Mabie, is inspired by the right spirit, and may it 
be, in its measure, effective in bringing back many to the real 
spirit of Christmas, for that spirit is often very small and ut- 
terly inadequate when we realize that the day commemorates 
the birth of the God-Man Who redeemed humanity. Yet, 
looking on things in the brighter way, such a volume as this— 
when we think of the non-Catholic world of fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago—is a glad and promising harbinger. It will set 
many on the right road and teach them that the “real busi- 
ness of the race is not to make money’’; and convert others 
who “have fallen under the delusion that action is the only 
form of effective expression and that to be useful one must 
rush along the road, with the ruthless speed of an automobile, 
forgetting that action is only a path to being, and that the 
joy of life is largely found by the way.” 

The book itself includes a choice selection of poetry and of 
prose, of early and late date, the tributes of centuries to the 
spirit of Christmas, and a number of illustrations from the great 
masters. 


*Tke Greater Power. By Harold Bindloss. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 
t The Book of Christmas. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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Undeniable evidence is not lacking to show that the real 
thinkers of even the non-Catholic world are making amends to 
the Middle Age for the many and long-enduring misrepresen- 
tations which it has suffered. 

Among such evidences we may mention a small volume ise 
sued by the Century Company of New York, and entitled 
Great Hymns of the Middle Ages. The volume is compiled by 
Eveline Warner Brainerd. In her introduction she says: 
“Whether written by burdened ruler, or humble monk, or 
learned bishop, these scattered poems have that without which 
any literature must be found wanting. In rude and anxious 
and disheartened days they held with unfaltering assurance to 
a noble ideal, to a reverence for the beautiful on earth, and 
to the struggle for a greater life to come.” 

The collection includes translations of those great hymns 
which all of us know and with which all of us ought to be 
very familiar, such as: ‘“ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,” ‘‘ Pange 
Lingua,” “Veni Creator,” ‘Jesu Dulcis Memoria,” ‘ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,” “Dies Irz,” ‘‘Stabat Mater,” “ Canticle of 
the Creatures,” translated by Mrs. Oliphant and Matthew 
Arnold. 

It is a precious little volume, charmingly presented, ap- 
propriate as a gift-book, or a delightful treasure that one may 
easily carry when traveling. 


The mission of The Calendar of the Blessed Sacrament, pub- 
lished by the Sentinel Press, 185 East 76th Street, New York, 
is to foster Eucharistic devotion and to be a daily reminder 
in every home of the adorable Presence. The cost of this 
calendar is 25 cents. 


The Garden Calendar, which we have received from the 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., gives seasonable, timely 
and helpful hints for gardens and house plants for every day 
of the year. It is ornamented with a reproduction, in colors, 
of an attractive garden scene. The price of the calendar is $1. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 





The Tablet (20 Nov.): The action of the House of Lords in 
i forcing a reference of the Finance Bill to the people is 
| FS considered editorially.——The case of the Nymphsfield 
| School is given as an example of the Government’s 
discrimination against Catholic institutions. Extended 
notice of Francis Thompson’s posthumous life of St. 
Ignatius.——Text of Abbé Brémond’s submission to the 
Holy See.——Work of “ The Crusade of Rescue.” This 
organization aids helpless children until they can become 
self-supporting. ———Celebration of the seventh centenary 
of the Franciscans at Oxford. 

(27 Nov.): “The Coming Election” discusses the action 

| of the House of Lords regarding the Finance Bill. 

| The Zemps after examining the text-books against which 
the French bishops protested, thinks that some of them 

: violate religious neutrality.———Rev. John Rickaby, S.J., 

| writing on ‘‘ The Christian Use of Natural Ethics,” con- 

trasts pagan ethics with the Christian ideal, though ac- 

: knowledging the humanizing influence of the classics 
during the Renaissance. Letter from the Belgian 
bishops thanking the Archbishop of Westminster for his 
attitude on the Congo. The Archbishop’s address on 
this question before the Old Xaverian’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Liverpool———The Roman Correspondent de- 
scribes the quiet celebration of our Holy Father’s 
episcopal jubilee——-The Holy Father’s words on the 
persecution in France to a pilgrimage of three hundred 
French men and women. ‘St. Francis and Poverty,” 
by Rev. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 

The Month (Dec.): The Rev. Sydney F. Smith thinks, with 
Professor Michael Sadler, that present tendencies are 
unfavorable to ‘‘The Future of Religious Education.” 
Still, religious influence, in the broad sense, cannot be 
excluded from school training; religion cannot “ be ex- 

ie tracted from the syllabus without affecting the subjects 

i that remain in it”; and a teacher must be free to teach 

what his heart believes. Virginia M. Crawford pleads 























| for a study of non-Catholic contributions to social im- 
provement and praises the work of inquiry, investiga- 
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tion, and classification done during fifteen years by the 
Women’s Industrial Council to promote the industrial 
betterment of women workers. ‘* What are the limits 
of helpful interference?” asks J. K., on the part of 
‘‘Our Grandmother the State.” He discusses educa- 
tion, Poor Law Reform, and religion; and concludes 
that only Mother Church, whose sway has been lost for 
three centuries, can restore the State to vigor, and 
remedy her well-meant blunders. 





The Dublin Review (Oct.): Father Thurston, S.J., writing on 


the bill introduced in Parliament last May, to abolish 
the Coronation Oath, shows how easy it would be to 
secure the Protestant succession without recourse to a 
formula so offensive to Catholics. Apropos of the 
new Budget’s proposed taxation of economic rent (“site 
value”’), Hilaire Belloc examines the theory of Ri- 
cardian Rent, and, apart from the ethics of the case, 
decides against the suggested measure on strictly prac- 
tical grounds. Wilfrid Ward writes on the centenary 
of Tennyson. Mgr. Moyes concludes his article on 
St. Anselm of Canterbury.——‘‘ A Medieval Princess,” by 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, sketches the life of Madame Loyse 
de Savoye, niece of Louis XI, of France.—— Father 
Benson sympathetically examines current theories of 
spiritistic phenomena and explains clearly why the 
Church is opposed to “ Spiritualism.” 











Etudes (20 Nov.): Jules Grivet criticizes unfavorably the state- 


Revue 


ments of Henri Bergson with regard to the relations of 
spirit and matter———_M. Lemozin takes up the question 
of family life. He insists upon the great influence the 
home surroundings have upon life and character. Every 
workingman’s home should be provided with hot and 
cold baths, laundry, drying room—and a garden where 
the children can play, and the adults find rest. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Nov.): Fernand Cabrol, writing of 
“‘The Feast of the Dead and of All Saints,” examines 
the theories of Dr. Frazer and others, who assign a pagan 
origin to these feasts. He presents facts to prove that 
these two feasts, although analogous to certain pagan 
festivals, are nevertheless of Christian origin ——_E. Man- 
genot concludes his exposition of “The Paulinism of 
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moral theories of Fouillée, Leclére, and Gaultier, 
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Mark” with a criticism of the view of M. Loisy. He 
analyzes the latter’s arguments, in order to show that 
the greater number of M. Loisy’s reasons depend on his 
personal opinion of the ‘primitive tradition of the gos- 
pels and the processes of formation of the second Gospel. 
J. Riviére treats of the Theological Principles of St. 
Augustine ‘‘On the Harmony of the Evangelists.” 
In the “ Artistic Chronicle” F. Martin reviews a 
new collection of essays by M. Gaultier, entitled Re- 
fiections of History. The reviewer examines the work 
chiefly in regard to the light shed by the art of any 
particular country on its history. “A Critical Review 
of Morality,” by G. Michelet, is an examination of two 
new books, one, Watural Morality, by M. de Lanessan, 
who considers morality as merely the outgrowth of evo- 
lution; the other by M. Bayet, entitled Zhe Idea of Good, 
opposing the Neo-Comtist and empirical notion of “‘sci- 
entific morality.” “On Anti-Conceptional Practices,” 
is a print of certain instructions of the bishops of Bel- 
gium to their clergy. 

(1 Dec.): P. Batiffol answers ‘‘ the objection put forward 
by both M. Réville and M. Holtzmann, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews knows no other sacrifice than that which 
Christ offered on the Cross.” He further draws proofs 
of belief in Transubstantiation from the liturgy of St. 
Mark, the Sacramentary of Serapion, and especially from 
a homily of Bishop Faustus of Provence, thus pushing 
back the date of documentary proofs from the ninth to 
the fifth century. ‘*The History of France,” by MM. 
Aulard and Debidour, is examined in detail by J. 
Bricout to show its falsehoods and misrepresentations 
and to justify its condemnation by the French bishops. 
——Gabriel Planque pictures the Anglican civil war as 
to the nature and value of the Sacraments.———Religion 
as studied in the comparative method, especially by Fra- 
zer, and in the sociological method, by Durkheim and 
Hubert and Mauss, is the subiect of an article by A. 
Bros and O. Habert. Georges Michelet examines the 


























G. G. Lapeyre’s exposé of the Haeckel-Brass case and 
the slight regard for truth exhibited by monist scientists 
is quoted. 
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Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (1 Nov.): E, Mangenot con- 
cludes his argument against M. Loisy and in favor of 
the real corporeal ‘‘Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
“An Essay in Religious Psychology,” by Amaury de 
Cibaix, is concluded. Its purpose has beén to show 
that Christianity solves the enigmas of the soul as phil- 
osophy cannot do, especially that of the relations of the 
finite to the Infinite, and thus to prepare the way for 
an historical religious apologetic——H. Lesétre says 
that the “Commemoration of the Dead,” dating even 
from pre-Christian times, was appointed for November 2 
by St. Odilon, Abbot of Cluny, in 998. He states that 
the Catholic doctrine concerning Purgatory explains the 
“heroic act”? and the Church’s instructions to the living 
by means of the liturgy for the dead.——Jean Guiraud 
gives an extensive review of a History of the Inquisition 
in France praising its learning, but advising caution in 
its use. The author is M. de Cauzons, who so far has 
published only the first of three volumes. The Re- 
view promises a series of articles dealing with the latest 
response of the Biblical Commission. 

Le Correspondant (10 Nov.): “The Ethiopian Question.” The 
death of Menelek, terminating the history of a wise and 
resolute ruler, ushers in an era of uncertainty regarding 
the destiny of the peoples he governed so well. Them- 
selves pacific, they are surrounded with danger from 
without, owing to the presence of Europeans. Mene- 
lek’s success has been due to personal diplomacy. Will 
it survive him?——Emile Faguet, writing of Charlotte 
Stieglitz, gives us a short history of “the heroine of 
the most authentic and most pitiful novel of the world.’’ 
—*“ Aviation, the Machines and Their Pilots,” by 
Emile Lessard, pleads for government construction {of 
aéroplanes. 

(25 Nov.): “‘ The Power of Islam” is said to be due to 
religious confraternities, many of these of ancient origin. 
They are largely independent of the Kaliph, and their 
power is underestimated by the three interested Euro. 
pean nations, England, France, and Russia. The hos- 
tility of the Young Turks to religion predicts, says the 
author, their downfall.——‘“ Barbey d’Aurevilly,”’ one of 
the most marvelous of the writers of the nineteenth 
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century, according to Gabriel Aubray, was praised but 
not read. This article is an effort to explain his passion- 
ate and proud temperament, his sufferings, and thus 
somewhat to rehabilitate his fame. 


Biblische Zeitschrift (IIl., 1V.): “The Biblical Authors and 


Their Sources,” by Dr. Alfons Schulz, Braunsberg. The 
writer discusses the question whether the passages of 
Holy Scripture that are mentioned as quotations from 
other uninspired writings are or are not of the same 
authority as the author’s own narrative, and decides that 
the holy authors, when embodying into their own writ- 
ing such quotations, take upon themselves full respon- 
sibility, except when they expressly disapprove.——“ The 
Bible-Canon of Flavius Josephus,” by Dr. Fell, Miinster. 
Although Josephus knew that the deutero-canonical 
books, from which he quotes on several occasions, were 
accepted by the Hellenistic Jews as canonical, he does 
not mention them in his list of sacred books, since he 
writes from the viewpoint of the Palestinian Jews—yet 
he formulated his account of them in a manner that 
would not offend the Hellenists. “Artful Use of 
Rhyme in Psalm 29,” by P. Zorell, S.J., Valkenburg. 
It seems probable that the Hebrews occasionally applied 
rhyme in their poetry.——Dr. Vincenz Hartl, St. Florian, 
concludes his paper on “The Genealogy of Jesus Ac- 
cording to St. Luke.” This genealogy is that of Mary 
and not Joseph, whom St. Luke expressly mentions as 
only the apparent father.——“‘ The Owner of the Field 
of Blood,” by P. Pfaettisch, O.S.B., Ettal. There is no 
contradiction in the accounts about the end of the traitor 
Judas as given by St. Matthew and in the Acts. 
‘* Aretas IV., King of the Nabatzans,” continued by 
Dr. Alfons Steinmann, Braunsberg. Aretas received the 
city of Damascus as a present from Emperor Gajus in 
the year 37 A. D. He appointed an Arabian sheik as 
governor, who was moved by<the Jews to persecute St. 
Paul. Since Aretas’ reign lasted only to 40 A. D., St. 
Paul’s flight from Damascus must have taken place be- 
tween 37 and 40 A. D. Taking into consideration the 
fact that the persecution in Judea could begin only after 
35 A. D., when Pilate had left Palestine, the date of St. 
Paul’s conversion may be fixed as between 35 and 37 
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A. D.——“ Beginning and End of the Title ‘Son of 
Man,’” by Dr. Vincenz Hartl. This title was in the 
mouth of Jesus an eminently pedagogical term to lead 
the people who believed firmly in the heavenly power 
of their expected Messias to grasp the idea of a suffer- 
ing and dying Messias. The effect ceases with the cause, 
and thus after,Christ’s Messiahship was openly preached 
throughout the world there was no more need for the 
obscure title. 

La Civilta Cattolica (20 Nov.): ‘‘ Galileo Galilei and the Coperni- 
can System.” Yet another work has come out on this 
much-written subject, by Father Adolph Miiller, S.J., 
Professor of Astronomy in the Gregorian University. 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of literature on Galileo, 
it is said that this book of Father Miiller’s is a most 
valuable addition. ‘The Third Italian Philosophical 
Congress at Rome,” was conspicuous for the fact that it 
was attended solely by anti-Christian laymen, supporters 
of Neo-Hegelianism or Neo-Kantianism, or Postivism. 

“St. Charles Borromeo,” gives a short but compre- 
hensive history of the life of the great saint and Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and of his work in the restoration of 
Catholicity. ““Monks of Ancient France” reviews a 
book by Dom Besse, which shows what a substantial 
part of the Church monasticism formed; what valuable 
services the civil government derived from the monks 
of the Church; all of which is not remembered to-day 
in France when a concentrated and vigorous action, 
such as characterized the Crusades, is needed to deliver 
the Church from her enemies. “The Christ of The- 
osophy” reviews Mrs. Anna Besant’s book, Jsis Un- 
veiled, wherein she gives the theosophist idea of Christ. 
Theosophy holds that Christ was a false Messias, a de- 
stroyer of the ancient orthodox religion ; and that Chris- 

' tianity sprang from Buddhism. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Nov.): Father Augustine Gemelli, O.F.M., 
treats ‘‘The Obsequies of a Man and of a Doctrine.” 
The man was Cesare Lombroso. The doctrine was that 
genius ‘and degeneracy could both be explained by ab- 
normal anatomical characteristics, bya naturalistic concept 
of man’s intimate dependence upon his ancestors and 
upon all other living creatures. Lombroso, he says, 
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would have turned the world into a giganic lunatic 
asylum. F. S. further answers the attacks of M. Loisy 
upon the testimony of St. Irenzus to the Fourth Gos- 
pel and upon the value of the historical and traditional 
arguments.———C. Romualdo Pasté contributes some “In- 
timate Pages of St. Anselm” from his letters, showing 
the vehemence of his affections and the strength of his 
endurance under trial. 

y Fe (Dec.): Different people have different conceptions 
of what representative government means, says F. Lopez 
del Vallado, though all affirm it to be the best modern 
form. Only six European nations have equal and uni- 
versal suffrage. The author pleads for the “ plural vote” 
to be given to the wisest, best, and most socially in- 
clined citizens. L. Murillo maintains that there is no 
insuperable or even grave difficulty in defending the ex- 
act historical character of the first three chapters of 
Genesis. He attacks the thesis of P. Lagrange, which 
he presents as affirming only ‘“‘the vague record of a 
transgression’’ not inspired as to its present detailed 
form. M. Cuevas praises the organization, aims, and 
spirit of the American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
—C. Gdémez Rodeles continues the description of an- 
cient Jesuit printing houses in Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, and France. Enrique Asunce begins a series 
of articles on “ The Conquest of the Air,” with illustra- 
tions. A. P. Goyena reviews at length the judicial 
proceedings in the Ferrer trial. 

















Espana y América (15 Nov.): P. M. Coco concludes his series of 


articles on “‘ Biblical Exegesis and Modern Criticism,”’ at- 
tacking Loisy’s assertion that our Lord was buried by His 
enemies in a common trench. This example of Loisy’s 
criticism rests upon the fact that only St. John, and not the 
Synoptists or St. Paul, mentions the part played by 
Nicodemus in taking down the Sacred Body, a detail 
which Loisy considers so essential as to invalidate, by 
its absence, not only the inspiration but also the historic 
truthfulness of the New Testament. Two Protestant 
writers are quoted who call Loisy the new Renan.—— 
P. B. Martinez prophesies the ruin of France because of 
its race suicide, 

















Current Events. 


M. Briand’s position is so well- 
France. assured, for the time being at all 
events, that he can attain his ends 
by the mere threat of resignation. Electoral reform has be- 
come a question in which the whole country is interested. 
The chambers, after a long bebate, voted by a large majority 
in favor of the substitution of scrutin de liste for scrutin d’ar- 
rondissement, as well as for a method of securing the better 
representation of minorities by proportional representation. 
M. Briand, although himself in favor of the change, felt that 
there was no time, before the end of the present Chamber’s 
life, to carry out so great a reform. If the discussion was 
to continue, he declared that he would resign. The Cham- 
ber, although by so doing they took back what they had said 
only a few hours before, reversed its vote, and thereupon the 
Premier consented to retain office. 

The reform, however—so far, at all events, as scrutin de liste 
is concerned—seems certain of being made, as both inside the 
Chambers and outside the desirability of the change seems to 
be recognized. The chief motive for its adoption seems to 
be, by widening the constituency of each member, to free him 
from the domination of local interests—a domination which 
has militated seriously against the well-being of the country 
at large. More doubts, however, are expressed with reference 
to the proposal to give to minorities a larger voice in the 
legislature—a proposal of which M. Combes, the late Prime 
Minister, is an ardent supporter. To outsiders, like ourselves, 
the number of parties into which the legislative bodies on the 
Continent are divided is an evil rather to be abated than fur- 
thered; and it seems likely that proportional representation 
would tend in that direction. It has been condemned for an- 
other reason by M. Hanotaux, a former Foreign Minister and 
the author of a history of the Third Republic. Proportional 
representation, he says, would throw all the political institu- 
tions of France once more into the melting-pot. ‘“‘ By your 
reform, if it passes, you will destroy, pulverize, and annihilate 
the only principles on which the political and social order of 
our country rests.” That principle he declares to be the prin- 
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ciple of majorities and of the necessity of bowing to them. 
Reviewing the history of France, he endeavors to show that 
whatever of stability its institutions in the nineteenth century 
had, and, more recently, the greater stability of Cabinets, is 
due to the government by absolute majorities. The logical 
outcome of listening to a minority he finds in the Aberum veto 
of the old Polish Diet, which led to a tyranny of anarchy far 
worse than the so-called tyranny of majorities. 

Sometimes we are able to see the good which comes out 
of evil, and so, in consequence of the unspeakable loathesome- 
ness of the Steinheil trial, there is reason to look forward to 
a much-needed reform in the judicial methods of France, sure 
vivals as they are of an age characterized by harsh and arbi- 
trary proceedings against the accused. In this case the judge 
was so severe in his examination of the prisoner, that he not 
only caused an extension of almost universal sympathy towards 
her, but led many to doubt the wisdom of allowing a judge, 
whose office it is to be impartial and judicial, to act the part 
of cross-examiner as well. The manifestation of this feeling 
was so strong that the Minister of Justice recognized that a 
reform was urgent and necessary, and he has accordingly ap- 
pointed a Commission for the study of the whole question, 
French judicial procedure, he pointed out to the President, 
was out-of-date, unnecessarily complicated, and ill-adapted for 
the impartial discovery of truth. Its slow progress, the con- 
tradictions and the dangers of a method which is neither public 
nor secret, the inadequacy of its procedure, its want of core 
respondence with the necessities of criminal justice have be- 
come, he says, more and more obvious. The Commission, 
therefore, is instructed to prepare a Bill for the reform of 
these evils. Of the Commission M. Ribot is one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 

Another question which was raised by the Steinheil trial 
was how far this woman and her family might be considered 
as representative of French life. A common impression is that 
the French are both wicked and frivolous. But as in the for- 
mer case, so in this, the discussion has led to the bringing out 
of the truth. In the words of M. Jules Claretie, “the type 
which is common in our midst is that of simplé devotion, of 
obscure toil. The type of a mother of a family who goes 
with a smile of resignation from the cradle of her infant to 
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the office or the workshop of her husband, . . . who in- 
spires him with fresh courage, and shares his too-frequent 
sorrows and his too-brief joys.” And as to frivolity, there 
are English observers who recognize that the reason why the 
French are the best entertainers in the world, is because they 
do their work so well that the result is the perfect delight of 
others. ‘“ The foreigners’ pleasure is the Frenchman’s business.” 
Paris is supreme because Parisians never relax their efforts to 
maintain its efficiency. 

France has to endure, with most of the other European na- 
tions, still further additions to the load of taxation under 
which she groans. Some of the French people, patriotic though 
they are, relish as little as the rest of the world, the payment 
of this taxation. The long-talked-of plan for the imposition 
of an income tax, so much dreaded by the wealthier classes, 
has been postponed by M. Caillaux’ successor; but in its place 
other ways had to be found. Alcohol and tobacco, it was pro- 
posed, should be subjected to heavier imposts, In opposition 
to these taxes, which are keenly felt by the masses of the 
people, members of the Extreme Right and of the Extreme 
Left, together with some of the Radical supporters of the 
government, joined hands, and there was every appearance 
that a ministerial crisis was imminent, or that M. Cochery, the 
Minister for Finance, would be forced to resign. M. Briand, 
however, proved his power once more. His intervention saved 
the situation. He made an appeal to the dignity of the Cham- 
ber that, as it had voted for expenditure for worthy objects, 
such as the relief of the working classes, it should be willing 
to pay for what it had itself voted. Asa result of this appeal 
the prejudicial motions were all withdrawn, and another victory 
was won by the Cabinet. 

The question of the schools is, of course, that in which the 
most interest is felt by Catholics in other parts of the world. 
All the schools which are supported by the State in France 
are what are called free schools—free, that is, from all religious 
influences. They are also called lay schools, in order to indi- 
cate that the Church has no control of them in any shape or 
form. Neutral schools is another name that has been given, to 
signify that they are neither for nor against the belief or prac- 
tice of any religion. The latter position it is impossible to 
hold. ‘‘ He that is not with Me is against Me.” There have 
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been many instances of the violation of this professed neutral- 
ity, both on the part of the teachers and by means of the 
text-books which have been adopted. This departure from 
neutrality is admitted more or less fully by defenders of the 
existent school system, such as M. Steeg, the reporter of the 
Budget of Public Instruction. M. Steeg warns the supporters 
of the State system against excessive zeal; he tells them not 
to furnish any pretext for an attack onthe schools. He recog- 
nizes that the associations of parents which have been formed 
for the protection of the children are quite lawful. The text- 
books are not so bad as has been asserted, but they are not 
all of them in accordance with the recognized ideal. ‘‘ Let there 
be no veiled proselytism supported by ingenious distortions of 
fact or interpretations with an object.” Such is the admonition 
given by M. Steeg, an admonition which shows that in some 
cases, at all events, there exists the evil against which the 
Bishops have protested and which justifies them out of the 
mouth of an opponent in making that protest. It is, in fact, 
the Bishops who are the defenders of the law—of a law, indeed, 
of which they cannot but disapprove—but which, when such 
violation is to the detriment of religion, its authors do not 
themselves find any scruple in making. The (conflict will be 
bitter and its issue is doubtful, especially as supporters who 
are more likely to do harm than good are proffering to the 
defenders of religious education their unsought-for help. The 
defenders of secular education, on the other hand, are trying 
to stigmatize every effort to save the schools from irreligious 
domination as unpatriotic, and as an attempt to destroy the 
institutions of the Republic. The neutral school, M. Briand 
declares, is of the very essence of the Republic, and the moral 
safeguard of France. M. Paul Deschanel declares that the 
school system is the characteristic work of the Republic, to be 
defended above every other. More consistent than others, he 
enumerates the right to believe among the liberties which the 
school is to secure; the religious faith of a Pasteur is as legit- 
imate as the rationalism of a Littré. M. Deschanel ought to 
be on the side of the Bishops. To the same side should M. 
Raymond Poincaré, one of the most distinguished members of 
the Republican party, who has just been elected to the Acad- 
emy, lend his influence. For, while he declares the schools to 
be the foyer of the Republic, he recognizes that regrettable ex- 
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pressions are to be found in the text-books used in the schools, 
and that certain teachers have violated the principle of neu- 
trality. The school is not, he says, to be a centre of prosely- 
tism either for or against religion. It is bound scrupulously 
to respect all beliefs. To a certain extent, therefore, leading 
public men in France justify the campaign which the French 
Bishops, in view of the coming general election, are entering 
upon. Perfect union, however, does not seem to exist as to 
the way in which the campaign is to be carried on. 

Labor questions in France have not been so acute and have 
not given cause for so much anxiety as in the earlier part of the 
year. There has not been, however, perfect peace, and grounds 
for apprehension exist that the troubles may be renewed. A new 
confederation of trade unions has come upon the scene. There 
have been for some time ‘‘ Red” unions, representing the ideas 
of those who have no respect for parliamentary methods and 
would overturn by violence, and by what is called direct action, 
the existing capitalistic organization; and “Yellow” unions, 
who have the same ultimate aim of destruction, but who are 
willing to make use of gentler means, even Parliament itself, 
to secure their object. The new confederation, to which has 
been given the name of ‘‘Greens,” is of a more moderate 
character, with less subversive aims. While aiming at securing 
for the working people due recompense for their services, they 
give to their employers a more ample recognition of their 
rights than is done by the Reds and the Yellows, But, to the 
disappointment of many of the supporters of the Greens, in a 
recent dispute in the north of France they joined their forces 
in an alliance with the more radica] unions. 

A cause of greater anxiety, however, is the action of a very 
large number of the members of the Civil Servants who repre- 
sent the State in the practical administration of the government 
of the country. These Civil Servants have some twenty legally 
organized associations of employés of the Post-Office and the State 
mint, of tax collectors, Custom House officials, Lycée professors, 
and so forth. These associations are recognized as legitimate. 
They have, however, taken a step which is declared by good — 
authorities to be an act of rebellion, an attempt to form a 
State within the State. They have made a National Federation 
of these already existing Associations. They appeal to certain 
laws to justify them in this action; and give a long list of 
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grievances from which they suffer and for which they hope to 
secure a remedy. These grievances are due, they say, to the 
survival under the republic of monarchical methods of adminis- 
tration. The adaptation of those methods to the conditions of 
a modern Republican society is the fundamental end which 
they have in view. They have the excuse, too, that the 
government has not fulfilled the promise made during the re- 
cent crisis in the spring, to introduce a bill defining the rights 
of the Civil Servants. 

The relations of France with foreign powers, if changed at 
all, have changed for the better. The German Emperor went 
out of his way in his speech at the opening of the session of 
the Reichstag to express his satisfaction at the way in which the 
agreement with the French government regarding Morocco was 
being carried out, as being in a spirit which thoroughly an- 
swered the purpose of adjusting mutual interests. On its part, 
France is satisfied with the way in which the German govern- 
ment has fulfilled its part. The fall of Sefior Maura’s ministry 
in Spain, and the virtual conclusion of the operations against 
the Riffs, have relieved the anxiety which was being felt in 
France as to Spain’s ulterior aims. France is left a free hand 
to deal with the Sultan of Morocco. This is not an easy task. 
He does not like paying the bills which have been incurred for 
the chastisement of his unruly subjects—bills which amount to 
a sum of about thirty-five millions of dollars—and has been 
interposing so many obstacles that he has had to be warned 
that the patience of France is nearly exhausted, and that ef- 
ficacious steps will be taken to secure payment in the event 
of further attempts to delay. The peaceful penetration of 
Morocco by France is beginning to be talked about again. 


During the parliamentary recess 

Germany. very little was said or done in 
Germany to call for remark. The 

new Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, disappointed 
those who were desirous of learning his policy by saying so 
little that he has already had an epithet bestowed upon him 
—that of the silent Chancellor. The extensive robberies that 
have taken place from the government stores at Kiel show not 
only that the business management of a department of State 
is not so perfect as the world has generally thought it to be, 
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but also that the virtue of honesty is as great a desideratum 
in highly disciplined Germany as it is in less advanced countries. 

At the opening of the Reichstag the German Emperor made 
a speech, or at least he read the speech which was handed. to 
him by the Chancellor. This speech largely dealt with the 
remedies which it is proposed to adopt for social evils. The 
Imperial Insurance Laws are to be completed, the existing sys- 
tem of State insurance against sickness is to be extended to 
larger sections of the people, and a system of life insurance for 
the benefit of surviving relatives is to be introduced. A spe- 
cial law to regulate the conditions of home work is announced. 
In these proposals may, perhaps, be discerned the hand of the 
new Chancellor, for his work in the past has manifested the 
interest which has been taken by him in subjects of this kind. 

The consolidation of peaceful relations with all foreign 
powers is declared by the Emperor to be his constant endeavor. 
Confidence is expressed that the Triple Alliance will continue 
to hold together. About the alliance between Austria and 
Germany, and its strength, no reasonable doubt can be felt. In 
fact, it seems to be growing stronger. It is said that there 
have been no fewer than five exchanges of visits between the 
Heir-apparent of the Dual Monarchy and the German Emperor 
in the course of the present year. But recent events in Italy 
make it reasonable to doubt whether the feeling there in favor 
of the alliance has not grown much weaker. 

Perhaps the German Emperor’s speech was as remarkable 
for what it did not say as for what it did. There was not a 
word about the Navy or about the necessity for its further 
increase. This may be due to the fact that no further pro- 
vision is necessary, ample having been already made. It may, - 
perhaps, be due to a wish not to call public attention to a 
matter which has already attracted so large a measure of that 
attention. It is certainly not due to the relaxation of the ef- 
forts to increase its strength. A few days before the Reichstag 
met there was launched a seventh Dreadnought, destined, as 
was said in the speech made upon the occasion by the Duke 
of Saxe-Altenburg, to be a powerful weapon of an aspiring 
people. But, as Prince Eitel, the Emperor’s second son, said, 
at the banquet held in honor of the launching, that the duty 
of the new ship would be the protecting of the coasts of the 
Fatherland and of preserving peace, no apprehension should be 
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felt by any other power, for not one of them has warlike 
designs upon Germany. It is, however, somewhat difficult not 
to be suspicious of these oft-repeated expressions of peaceful 
ends. 

Prince Biilow’s d/oc having come to a not undeserved end, 
what the new Chancellor will lean upon becomes a matter of 
lively conjecture. The Prince’s defeat having been due to the 
co-operation of the Catholic Centre with the Conservatives, a 
blue-black 4/oc might, it is thought, possibly be formed to lend 
him the support of which he will stand in need. The fact 
that of the new sessions of the Reichstag a Conservative has 
been elected the President, and that the first Vice-Presidency 
has reverted to a member of the Centre—Dr. Spahu—as in the 
days before Prince Biilow’s attempt to deprive the Centre of 
all influence, lends countenance to this view. That the Social 
Democrats voted’in support of the Catholic candidate, while 
the Radicals and National Liberals abstained from voting, may 
perhaps give an indication of the new alignment of forces. 
Enemies of the Church in Germany have tried to make out 
that the Centre Party has no other object except the strength- 
ening of the position of the Church, and that, therefore, it can- 
not be truly patriotic. In self-defence a pronouncement has 
been made that the Centre is fundamentally a non-denomi- 
national party, which will guard, indeed, the civil rights of the 
Catholic minority, but which takes its stand upon the Consti- 
tution in fulfilling its duty to the Fatherland. 


Dr. Wekerle has been the retiring 
Austria-Hungary. Premier of the Hungarian Coali- 
tion ever since last May, and al- 
though repeated efforts have been made to find a successor 
for him and his Cabinet, these efforts so far have been unsuc- 
cessful. The strongest party wants concessions which the Crown 
will not grant, and within the ranks of this party differences 
have arisen. M. Justh, a prominent member, is making de- 
mands which M. Francis Kossuth, the son of the celebrated 
Louis Kossuth, who has hitherto been the leader of the party, 
considers to be too extreme. To M. Kossuth’s surprise, the 
followers of M. Justh were found to be the more numerous, 
This dissension complicates still more an already complicated 
situation, and no solution seems to be in sight. 
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Light is being thrown upon the dark places of diplomacy 
by the controversy which has arisen between Count Aehrenthal 
aad M. Isvolsky concerning Austria’s action in the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Space will not allow us to go into 
all the details, but it seems clear that it is but one more in- 
stance in which the public at large has been deceived by its 
servants. There was a secret treaty between Russia and Aus- 
tria by which Russia gave her consent to the ultimate annexa- 
tion of the two provinces in return for concessions as to the 
Dardanelles; but Russia seems to have been deceived as to the 
time when the annexation was to take place. The most inter- 
esting point brought out is that Count Aehrenthal was deeply 
disappointed by the agreement which was made between Eng- 
land and Russia, as he had formed plans for an alliance of the 
three Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia, hoping thereby 
to establish for them a dominating influence in Europe. This 
plan failed by reason of the agreement made between England 
and Russia. Diplomats do not often speak their full mind, and 
so the extent of the ill-feeling entertained by Russia towards 
Austria at the present time may be estimated by recent utter- 
ances of the representative of the Tsar at Constantinople. He 
is reported to have said that faithlessness was an Austrian 
characteristic, that Austro- Russian differences were not suscept- 
ible of conciliation, and that the route of the Tsar’s journey 
to Italy was a striking protest against Austria-Hungary and 
corresponded to the conviction of the Tsar and the Russian 
people. Later on we shall refer to the utterances of the Italian, . 
General Asinari, which indicate the feelings of an increasing 
number of people in Italy. The trial of Dr. Friedjung, the 
well-known Austrian historian, on charges of libel is expected 
to throw still further light upon what took place before the 
annexation. of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


After having held office since May, 

Italy. 1906, Signor Giolitti’s ministry 

has fallen and has been succeeded 

by one of a more conservative character, at the head of which 
is Baron Sonnino. Signor Giolitti and his colleagues never 
received enthusiastic support, nor did they realize the expec- 
tations of even their friends. A disaster was averted a few 
months ago by undignified surrender, and a reversal of policy 
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on a question involving the giving of a monopoly to the Italian 
Lloyd Steamship Co. The defeat, however, was due to the 
vote appointing the Committee to consider the taxation for 
the ensuing year. This was of a distinctly democratic char- 
acter, for it involved a reduction of the tax and duties on 
sugar and an increase of the death duties and of the taxes 
levied on landlords and owners of houses. It is too soon as 
yet to indicate what will be the policy of the new Ministry. 
The general in command of one of the Italian Army Corps 
made a speech which contained an “irredentist” allusion of a 
somewhat pronounced character, the exact terms of which we 
have not learned. It caused a considerable sensation, and 
without delay the government spontaneously relieved him of 
his duties. This forms one among other indications that the 
Triple Alliance is not becoming more popular in Italy. 


The revolution or reformation 

Greece. which is being made in Greece 

is one of the most noteworthy 

that has ever taken place. It is being effected by a League 
of army and navy officers; yet they have not taken power 
into their own hands, but have been content, so far, at all 
events, to let the constituted authorities devise remedies by 
legal methods for the ills of the body politic. These ills are 
inveterate and seem to permeate parliament and people alike, 
even the judges being corrupt. But as there seems to be a 


. general recognition of the necessity for reform and a willing- 


ness to accept it, under the constraint exercised by the League, 
there is hope for a better future. The King has acted in a 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice. He has remained at his post, and 
not abdicated, as it is said it was his personal wish to do, and 
has been willing to co-operate with the League in all its pro- 
posals for the good of the country, not standing on his dignity 
or thinking that nothing could be good except it was done by 
himself. The future, however, is still doubtful. All the author- 
ity of the League has been usurped. Examples of this kind are 
contagious. The Navy Mutiny was quelled in a few hours, but 
it is said that there are within the ranks of the League itself 
insubordinate elements. Even the clergy are infected, and a 
Bishop has set at naught the authority of his Metropolitan. 
Success, too, has hardened the hearts of the League, for there 
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was the expectation that a policy of proscription might be in- 
augurated, and that a list of some two hundred officials, looked 
upon as deserving of punishment, would be published. It has, 
as a matter of fact, had the audacity to bring to light alleged 
evil doings on the part of a leading man of science, if such an 
archzologist may be called. 


The experiment of constitutional 

Turkey. government in Turkey seems in a 

fair way to succeed. The same 

Cabinet remains in power, with one or two changes, as was 

appointed just after Abdul Hamid’s depositon. On not im- 

moderate terms a loan has been issued; and a few schemes 

have been inaugurated for the development of the resources of 

the country. The Baghdad railway is to be continued through 

the Euphrates valley, and a line connecting it with a Mediter- 

ranean port is to be built. Its external relations are satis- 

factory, although the visits paid by that astute monarch, King 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria, to the King of Servia have caused appre- 
hension that some unpleasant step is in contemplation. 


The prospects of success in the 
Persia. constitutional government of Persia 
are not so bright as they are in 
Turkey. The depth of degeneration to which it has sunk 
under despotic rule is so great that only an optimist can look 
forward with confidence to its ever emerging. The govern- 
ment has no troops and no money. In all parts of the coun- 
try there are uprisings and disturbances, to cope with which 
there is need of both. Russian troops are still upon its soil ; 
although some have returned to their own country, and there 
is good reason to expect the withdrawal of the rest. Such 
parties as exist are so curiously divided that it is impossible 
for an outsider to understand their various standpoints. The 
second Parliament, however, has met; and a new Ministry has 
has been formed, with the man at its head who commands the 
greatest degree of confidence. The monarch is a boy of ten, 
and is not likely to give much trouble. There may, therefore, 
still be ground for hope for eventual success, 
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The much-needed reforms in the 

The Congo. administration of the Congo which 

have been introduced into the 

Belgian Parliament are looked forward to with hope by many 

who have long recognized the necessity for them. They are 

not so satisfactory to some who have been the most ardent of 

the advocates of reform. But there is reason to think that 

the public opinion of the Belgians, as well as their amour pro- 

pre, has been thoroughly aroused. The chief obstacle, too, 

has been removed. Therefore, the tuture may be looked for- 
ward to with a greater degree of confidence. 





RECENT EVENTS IN BARCELONA. 


The exeeution in Spain of the anarchist Ferrer, has elicited such world-wide comment 
and so many false and misleading statements in the public press, that we have deemed it 
advisable to publish the following reliable data concerning the matter furnished us by our own 
special correspondent in Barcelona. [EDITOR.] 


sii wish to review briefly for Tae CatHoric WorLD 
§ events in Barcelona that occurred just previous to 
the execution of Ferrer, when it was found necessary 
for the Spanish Government to send troops to Melila 
to suppress the attacks of the Moors upon the Spanish 
workmen there, and to punish the offenders. The 
forwarding of forces was actively opposed and hindered by the 
Socialists, by some of the papers in Barcelona—especially the Pro- 
greso—and other sheets but little known, which said that the only 
purpose of the Government was to shelter, at the cost of the blood 
of the townspeople, several capitalists who owned mines in Africa 
claimed by the Moors. A general strike was declared in Barcelona 
on July 26 to protest against the movement of troops, and the strike 
spread throughout the four Catalan provinces. It was feared that 
there would be much public disturbance and rioting ; therefore it 
was declared by order of the Minister of the Interior, at a meeting 
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of the authorities held in Barcelona, that the Civil Governor should 
resign and turn his command over to the ‘‘ Captain General.'’ The 
latter, unfortunately, had but few troops to resist the strikers, who 
had recourse to physical violence; and all sorts of outrages were 
committed by them. 

To mention but briefly some of these outrages: they burned 
seventeen churches and chapels, thirty-two convents, four asylums, 
eight colleges, in some of which were magnificent libraries. Many 
of these edifices were sacked and robbed. They killed one Capuchin 
Monk, a Marist brother, one friar, one priest, and wounded one mis- 
sionary. One nun was exposed to vile public ridicule. Other nuns 
suffered grave insult; graves were desecrated and the dead were 
carried through the streets in indecent procession. There were 
loud shouts of ‘‘ Long live the Republic ’’; and in some towns, re- 
volutionary congresses were formed, and became active. The 
government troops were delayed in reaching these towns by the de- 
struction of the railroads. 

In Barcelona barricades were erected, and from these and the 
housetops the rebels fired upon the soldiers. Street mélées and 
fights with the rebels resulted in the following casualties: Town 
watchmen, 10; Police, 24; Civil Guard, 51; and, of the military, 
47. Of these there were 8 killed, 52 seriously wounded, and 72 
slightly injured; making a total of 132. The telephone and tele- 
graph lines were destroyed, so that Barcelona was practically cut off 
from the outer world. The pavements of the city were torn up to 
make barricades; the street cars were burned, and the street-car em- 
ployees and other workmen were compelled to join the ranks of the 
rebels. The strikers killed one workman and wounded others who 
refused to tollow them, dynamited a public bridge, and drove from 
their asylums a multitude of the aged, the sick, and children. 104 
died in the street battle and 296 were wounded ; a total of 400. 

It will be most evident that there was drastic necessity to en- 
force the law and punish the instigators of the uprising. For this 
purpose courts were constituted under the Spanish Code to take 
charge of such cases, one of which sentenced to death Francisco Fer- 
rer Guardia, of whom we deem it proper to speak separately in order 
to refute the dreadful calumnies, which many, to further their own 
purposes, have spread abroad against the Spaniards. 

The details of the whole Ferrer case have been published in a 
little book of 69 pages, so that everybody may be familiar with it, 
It contains the charge of the District Attorney, the opinion of the 
council’s legal adviser, the court’s sentence, the opinion of the 
General Auditor, the decree of the Field Marshal, and the proceed- 
ings shown in the Military Code of Justice. 
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In these papers a complete history of Ferrer’s political life 
is given. They include also an autobiography and various manu- 
scripts written by his own hand, in which, among other things, it is 
said: ‘‘ We wish to, and we must, destroy all existing laws ; expel 
and exterminate all religious orders ; overthrow all churches; and 
confiscate all banks and railroads. 

In addition, he was a friend of, and connected with, such well- 
known anarchists as Malato, Kropotkine, Tainda, Malatesta, Reclus, 
and was affiliated with various Masonic lodges. 

Nobody, therefore, was surprised when the proceedings proved 
that he participated in the riots at Barcelona. Seventy witnesses, 
many of them republicans, and some of them radicals who were par- 
ticipants in the bloody events, some others soldiers, only one Catho- 
lic representative, and none of the clergy, testified against Ferrer. 

The law of Spain says that the leader of the revolution is one 
who goes among the people, arouses and directs them, excites them 
to rebellion, and furnishes and distributes supplies and means neces- 
sary for revolution. It was proved that all this was done by Ferrer. 
In consequence, under the provisions of Section 1 of Article 238 of 
the Military Judicial Code, he deserved the death penalty. The 
Court was composed of a Colonel and six Captains, before whom 
Ferrer might have pleaded, but this he did not do. A lawyer was 
assigned to his defence, and he was allowed to summon whatever 
witnesses he wished. The plea of the Prosecuting Attorney was 
unanimously acquiesced in by the Council’s counsellor, all of the 
court, the General Auditor, and the Field Marshal. The Council 
of Ministers who reviewed the sentence found no extenuating cir- 
cumstances to warrant a recommendation to the King for pardon, 
and Ferrer was, therefore, executed. 

No point was made by the Prosecuting Attorney of Ferrer’s 
principles. He was condemned simply for his participation in the 
revolts in Barcelona. Of course the judge referred to Ferrer’s work 
in the Modern (Atheistic) School, so as to bring out with more force 
his guilt. Ferrer saw that the revolution could not be carried out 
by sudden and violent steps, and he therefore decided to establish a 
school for the purpose of educating and making revolutionists. The 
money needed for its establishment was furnished by Ernestina 
Meunie. By means of various ideas of philanthropy, and promise of 
succor to the helpless, he secured the sum of 10,000 francs annually 
for the sustenance of an Asylum School, which he converted into the 
Modern School, wherein he taught both atheism and anarchy. 

















With Our Readers. 


N the Christmas numbers of the popular magazines the absence of 
anything like a real and robust Christmas spirit must be evident 
even to the casual reader. What little spirit they show is pale and 
bloodless indeed. For the most part it is a thoroughly humanized 
Christmas; and when man humanizes he never gets beyond his own 
small self. To some it may appear that we ought to be grateful 
that the magazines give us anything at all of Christian truth, or 
even faint shadows of that truth. But the faith that has civilized 
the world, and given to man the only abiding message of hope, is 
surely worthy of thoughtful and capable treatment. Some of the 
secular magazines throw together a number of truths, half-truths, 
no truth at all, jumble them with a mixture of pleasing words and 
meaningless phrases, and serve them up to the public with the 
studied intention of trying to please taithful Catholics ; the believing 
Protestants who still have a dislike for Rome; and the unbelievers 
who will not relish any dogmatic statement and to whom Christimas 
is not as definite as the Fourth of July. With such a cringing atti- 
tude, even the man with only a solid, true literary taste must grow 
impatient. 

For example, there appeared in Scribner’s magazine for Decem- 
ber an article on the saints. The keynote of the article are the 
humanizing words ot Pater: ‘‘ Nothing which has ever interested 
living men and women can wholly lose its vitality.’’ The article 
contains many truths, and if it inspires any one to turn back to the 
saints, as we hope it will, and study the true secret of their sanc- 
tity, we are ready to forgive allelse. But it contains many state- 
ments that are not true, and in itself gives not even a hint of the 
faith, the hope, and the charity that produced saints and that are 
_ still necessary if we are to turn back to them in any way other than 
an imaginative and romantic one. For example, to quote some of 
its superficial generalities: ‘‘ It was not the Church that made the 
saints; but the saints, in a very real sense, who made the Church.”’ 
‘* Christianity has always been the religion of the individual, and 
its power from the very beginning lay in its appeal to personality.’’ 
‘* Before the Catholic Church split into two bodies, the Greek 
and the Roman, or the Eastern and the Western, as they are 
called. . . .’’ Ofthe Bollandists—after some words of praise— 
we are told of the great work ot these men: ‘‘ There is so much 
gloom and grotesqueness, such verbosity and repetition, that one 
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feels sorry for the joyous, lovable, and interesting saints whose 
individuality has been enveloped and concealed by priestly vener- 
ation. Their (the saints) figures stand out especially in what are 
called the ‘Dark Ages’ as light-houses on that black sea of exist- 
ence.’’ The article also speaks of St. Bridget consecrating ‘‘ her 


fermented spirits to the service of God.’’ 
* * * 


GAIN in the December magazine number of the Out/ook another 
writer is allowed to insult gratuitously the old monasteries. 
Speaking of the works to be found in The Treasure Room of the 
Harvard Library, he writes of a ‘‘ thick, rugged volume of monastic 
manuscripts on various religious subjects, severely bound in covers 
of ancient oak, with uncouth pigskin back, and attached to it a 
clanking iron chain. It still seems to carry with it something of the 
chill ot the dark, dismal monastery from which many, many years 
ago it first emerged into the free air and light of the open world.’’ 
The ‘‘clanking’’ and the ‘‘ chill’’ are, we fear, mere creatures of 
the writer’s imagination. H. Addington Bruce might not have 
written it had he a fairer mind—a little wider reading, and had he 
given a little more thought to his own opening sentences, particu- 
larly to one wherein he writes that up to two years ago this same 
book was locked up in a closet for safe-keeping. Even now the free 
air and light of the open world are confined to this Treasure Room 


and to special days when it is open to the public. 
* * * 


OME of the opinions which the Cosmopolitan magazine asserted 
are taught in our American universities, reappear in McClure’s 
magazine for December. The article containing them, entitled ‘‘ Di- 
vorce and Public Welfare,’’ is from the pen of George Elliot How- 
ard, Professor of Political Science and Sociology in the University 
of Nebraska. His article is quite impossible of analysis. The fol- 
lowing sentences, however, with the comments on them, may be 
fairly taken as a sample of how any commentary on the whole arti- 
cle would read. 
The Professor first characterizes the rapid spread of divorce as 
‘*a moral paradox absolutely unique.’’ If the professor uses words 
in the ordinary sense, there is no paradox here. There is either 
moral degeneracy or moral regeneration, as the professor elects to 
hold. Sane men have their own opinion about which of theZtwo 
terms should be used, but the professor has the privilege, of course, 
of selecting either. Is not a man free to think as he will? So the 
professor selects—both. In proof of which is Exhibit A: ‘‘ As- 
suredly it signifies somewhere the action of sinister forces, vast and 
perilous. Doubtless here we are face to face with an evil which seri- 
ously threatens the social order, that menaces human happiness.’’ 
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Now for Exhibit B: ‘‘ Divorce is a sign of the mighty process of 
spiritual liberation.’’ ‘‘Inits originthe prevailing modern doctrine 
of divorce was shaped by the brain of Martin Luther. It was a 
righteous revolt against the absurdity, cruelty, and wickedness of 
canon-law theory and practice in matrimonial cases.’’ 

A little after he grows virtuously indignant about the causes of 
this ‘‘ spiritual liberation,’’ and becomes a decadent slave of domes- 
ticity. Exhibit C: ‘‘Just think of it,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ more than 
180,000 marriages dissolved and homes destroyed by the drink 
curse.’?’ Exhibit D: He declares that ‘‘the ever-growing list of 
legal causes of divorce . . . does in effect give expression to 
the new ideal of moral fitness, of social justice, of conjugal rights.’’ 

It is difficult to see how a remedy gives expression to an ideal 
—it is commonly thought to give assistance to a diseased condition ; 
as, for example, a social wrong. Further on the professor does in 
fact reach this conclusion. We shall call it Exhibit E: ‘‘ Noone 
favors divorce for its own sake, but merely as a remedy for social 
wrong.’’ But surely one should tavor for its own sake ‘‘ the ex- 
pression of a new ideal.’’ The professor next takes the clergy to 
task. ‘‘ There is crying need of a higher ideal of the marriage re- 
lations of man, careful selection in wedlock,’’ he says. ‘‘ This the 
clergy should give and do not.’’ The clergy may well ask: ‘‘ Do 
you know of any better way to give a high ideal of the marriage tie 
than to insist on its finality and irrevocability ? Once done, forever 
done! Can you improve on the solemnity of that? And what pos- 
sible lower ideal can you excogitate of the marriage contract, than 
one which allows it to be made and loosed more easily than a prom- 
ise in the betting ring ?’”’ 

The author next scores Cardinal Gibbons for declaring: ‘‘ But 
now, turning from Pagan to medieval Christian Europe, to the much 
misrepresented, ill-understood, so-called ‘ Dark Ages,’ which were 
really intensely the Ages of Faith, one would search far and wide 
for examples of divorce, sanctioned by either Church or State, or, in- 
deed, even connived at by Christian men and women of those days.”’ 

The taking to task is done with such a wilderness of gratui- 
tous assertion, irrelevant questions, and digressions, that a book 
might be written on the lack of logic, the inconsequential facts, 
and the misstatements of this section alone. 

‘* Shall the canon-law dogma of indissoluble wedlock determine 
the rules of modern social conduct?’’ says the author with some 
presumably hazy-minded idea that this query refutes the statement 
of Cardinal Gibbons just quoted. It isa fair sample of the argu- 
ment of the whole section. What has ‘‘ canon-law dogma ’’ to do 
with the truth or untruth of the Cardinal’s assertion ? 
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We will confine our attention to the question as a question, and 
will first eliminate two wholly impertinent adjectives. Indissoluble 
marriage is not a ‘‘canon-law’’ dogma. There are no ‘‘ canon-law”’ 
dogmas, known to the writer in the Catholic Church. Next, 
‘* modern’’ may be omitted. Social conduct is neither modern nor 
ancient. Time is the merest accident of accidents in the relations of 
man to man and man to woman, known as social conduct. Thus 
the question reads: ‘‘ Shall the dogma of indissoluble marriage de- 
termine the rules of social conduct?’’ The answer to that is 
simple. It will, since the ‘‘dogma’’ is Christ’s pronouncement, un- 
less men are in utter rebellion against Him. The words of Christ 
are absolutely clear: ‘‘ Whoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her’’ (Mark x. 11). 

Is the question answered? The rest of the contention against 
the Cardinal’s assertion would need to be taken in the same 
manner, sentence by sentence, for it is an incoherent, heterogeneous 
mass of unproved assertions, individual opinions, raised to the 
dignity of historic deductions and falsehoods, ¢.g.: ‘‘ Before the 
Reformation it (divorce) had become an intolerable scandal to 
Christendom.’’ Thisinthe face of the fact that England was lost 
to the Catholic Church because Henry VIII. could not force the 
Pope to dissolve his marriage with Catherine, and leave him free to 
marry Anne, his paramour! Gairdner’s Lollasdy and the English 
Reformation will furnish the last word to the professor on this point. 
“No wonder,’’ he continues, ‘‘that Luther and his followers re- 
pudiated the sacramental dogma! ”’ 

The whole article leaves upon us a most unfavorable im- 
pression. For it begins with a frank statement of the enormous pro- 
portions of the divorce evil, continuing and concluding with the 
insinuation that divorce is, after all, the best thing which can 
happen. In plain words, this means that evil is the best we can 
look for in this world. 

* * * 

N interesting feature of the Outlook for December 18—and last 
among the series of great representative poems—was Crashaw’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Hymn of the Nativity.’’ Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie con- 
tributed a brief introduction, appreciative and discerning after his 
wont, if at moments incompletely sensitive to that rapturous in- 
tensity which was the poet’s birthright. It is easy to forget the 
‘* exteriorness’’ of literary conventions in any age; and difficult to 
remember that beneath some strained and fanciful ‘‘ conceit ’’ may 
be imprisoned a most authentic heart-beat—in the case of Richard 
Crashaw even the aspirations of a passionate spirituality. The 
exiled Catholic poet had drunk deep of the bitter waters, but upon 
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his lips they turned to song; and in the old, high-hearted way he 
tuned his song to victory and to praise. This curious and resur- 
gent joy would seem to mark the very abandonment ot the contem- 
plative soul : 
‘* A hundred thousand goods, glories, and graces, 
And many a mystic thing 


For which it is no shame 
That dull mortality must not know a name.’’ 


As a poetic craftsman, Crashaw stood with the best ot the Caro- 
linians, sharing their merits and excesses. As a mystic his affinities 
were with St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross—and further back, 


with the last of the vea/ Pre-Raphaelites. 
* * * 


To the Editor of the Catholic World: 

With your permission, I would enter a courteous protest against 
Mr. T. F. Meehan’s misreading (CATHOLIC WoRLD, December, 1909, 
Pp. 430-31) of a passage in my article printed in the November 
number. I am sorry indeed that an assertion of mine, under a 
‘* nautical figure ’’ or otherwise, should be translated into attempted 
disparagement of the Catholic Encyclopedia. But in the very ex- 
cerpt which Mr. Meehan quotes, I have called it (surely in the sin- 
cere accents of one who is intensely proud of it?) ‘‘our own great 
new venture.’’ And asin the foregoing phrase the subject-matter 
is ‘‘ better pens,’’ and as in the phrase following, there is mention 
of the fewness of our ‘‘ trained craftsmen in prose or verse,’’ the con 
text must make it plain as a pikestaff to every reader except Mr. 
Meehan that scholarship, not organization, was what I was talking 
about! ‘‘ The fact must not be obscured that we owe the Encyclo- 
pedia to purely American enterprise and direction.’’ Is not all this, 
under claim of ‘‘ historical accuracy,’’ just : 


‘* Saying the undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way’’? 


Who does not recognize the magnificent editorial work, and the 
energy, generosity, and public spirit of the American Catholic body, 
in the upkeep of the Encyclopedia? Yet we are getting, and must 
get, foreign scholars (very notably, in proportion to their small num- 
ber, our English co-religionists) to write our more important articles 
forus. That was my point. There it stands, with Mr. Meehan’s 
‘* dissent ’’ quite wasted on it, or on what he takesto beit. Let us 
be honest, if we cannot be humble. Weare a nation of doers, not 
of thinkers, so far. 

Very faithfully yours, Louise IMoGEN GUINEY. 
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